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NEW  UNCOMMERCIAL  SAMPLES. 

BT  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

VI.  —  A  FLY-LKAF  IN  A  LIFE. 

•  Once  upon  a  time  (no  matter  when),  I  was  en- 
(jaged  in  a  pursuit  (no  matter  what),  which  could 
be  transacted  by  myself  alone ;  in  which  I  could 
have  no  help  ;  which  imposed  a  constant  strain  on 
the  attention,  memory,  observation,  and  physical 
powers;  and  which  involved  an  almost  fabulous 
amount  of  change  of  place  and  rapid  railway  trav¬ 
elling.  I  had  followed  this  pursuit  through  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  trying  winter  in  an  always  trying  cli¬ 
mate,  and  had  resumed  it  in  England  after  but  a 
brief  repose.  Thus  it  came  to  he  prolonged  until, 
at  length  —  and,  as  it  seemed,  all  of  a  sudden  —  it 
80  wore  me  out  that  I  could  not  rely,  with  my  usual 
cheerful  confidence,  upon  myself  to  achieve  the  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  task,  and  began  to  feel  (for  the 
first  time  in  my  life)  giddy,  jarred,  shaken,  faint, 
oneertain  of  voice  and  sight  and  tread  and  touch, 
aad  dull  of  spirit.  *  The  medical  advice  I  sought 
within  a  few  hours,  was  given  in  two  words :  “  In¬ 
stant  rest.”  Being  accustomed  to  observe  myself 
as  curiously  as  if  I  were  another  man,  and  knowing 
the  advice  to  meet  my  ouly  need,  I  instantly  halted 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  I  speak,  and  rested. 

My  intention  was,  to  interpose,  as  it  were,  a  fly¬ 
leaf  in  the  book  of  my  Hfe,  in  which  nothing  should 
be  written  fi-om  without  for  a  brief  season  of  a  few 
weeks.  But  some  very  singular  experiences  re¬ 
corded  themselves  on  tliis  same  fly-leaf,  and  I  am 
going  to  relate  them  literally.  I  repeat  the  word : 
literally. 

My  first  o<ld  experience  was  of  the  remarkable 
coincidence  between  my  case,  in  the  general  mind, 
and  one  Mr.  Meui>le’»  as  1  find  it  recorded  in  a 
work  of  fiction  called  Little  Uoukit.  To  be 
sure,  Mr.  Merdle  was  a  swindler,  forger,  and  thief, 
and  my  calling  hal  been  of  a  less  harmful  (and 
.  less  remunerative)  nature ;  but  it  was  all  one  tor 
tiiat. 

Here  is  Mr.  Merdle’s  ca.se :  — 

“  At  first,  he  was  dead  of  all  the  diseases  that 
ever  were  known,  and  of  several  brand-new  maladies 
invented  witli  the  speed  of  Light. to  meet  the  de-  | 
mand  of  the  occasion.  He  had  concealed  a  dropsy  | 
Irom  infancy,  he  had  inherited  a  large  estate  of 
water  on  tlie  chest  from  his  grandfather,  he  had 
had  an  operation  performed  upon  him  every  morn¬ 
ing  of  his  life  for  eighteen  years,  he  had  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  e.xplosion  of  important  veins  in  his  body 
after  the  manner  of  fir(!works,  he  had  had  sometliing  1 
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the  matter  with  his  lungs,  he  had  had  something  the 
matter  with  his  heart,  he  had  had  something  the 
matter  with  his  brain.  Five  himdred  people  who 
sat  down  to  breakfast  entirely  uninformed  on  the 
whole  subject,  believed  before  they  had  done  break¬ 
fast,  that  they  privately  and  personalh-  knew  Phy¬ 
sician  to  have  said  to  Mr.  Merdle,  ‘  You  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  go  out,  some  day,  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle  ’ ; 
and  that  they  knew  Mr.  Merdle  to  have  said  to 
Physician,  ‘  A  man  can  die  but  once.’  By  about 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  something  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  brain,  be-came  the  favorite  theory 
against  the  field ;  and  by  twelve  the  something  had 
bt‘en  distinctly  ascertained  to  be  ‘  Pressure.’ 

“  Pn^ssure  was  so  entirely  satisfactoiy  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  and  seemed  to  make  every  one  so  comfort¬ 
able,  that  it  might  have  lasted  all  day  but  for  Bar’s 
having  taken  the  real  state  of  the  case  into  Court 
at  half-past  nine.  Pres.«ure,  however,  so  far  from 
being  overtlirown  by  the  discovery,  became  a  great¬ 
er  favorite  than  ever.  There  was  a  general  moral¬ 
izing  upon  Pressing,  in  every  street.  All  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  tried  to  make  money  and  had  not  been 
able  to  do  it,  said.  There  you  were  !  You  no  soon¬ 
er  began  to  devote  yourself  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
than  you  got  Pressun*.  'The  idle  people  improved 
the  occasion  in  a  similar  manner.  See,  said  they, 
what  you  brought  yourself  to  by  work,  work,  work  I 
You  persisted  in  working,  you  overdid  it,  Pres.sure 
came  on,  and  you  were  done  for  I  This  considera¬ 
tion  was  very  potent  in  many  quarters,  but  nowhere 
more  so  than  among  the  young  clerks  and  partners 
who  had  never  been  in  the  slightest  danger  of  over¬ 
doing  it.  These,  one  and  all  declttted,  quite  pious¬ 
ly,  that  they  hoped  they  would  never  forget  the 
wanting  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  that  their  con¬ 
duct  might  be  so  regulated  as  to  keep  off  Pressure, 
and  preserve  them,  a  comfort  to  their  friends,  for 
many  years.” 

Just  my  case,  —  if  I  had  only  known  it,  —  when 
I  was  quietly  basking  in  the  sunshine  in  my  Kent¬ 
ish  meadow ! 

But  while  I  so  rested,  thankfully,  recovering 
every  hour,  I  had  experiences  more  odd  than  this. 
I  had  exjK'riences  of  spiritual  conceit,  for  which,  as 
oivinif  me  a  new  warning  against  that  curse  of  man¬ 
kind,^!  shall  always  feel  grateful  to  the  supposition 
that  I  was  too  far  ^ne  to  protest  against  playing  sick 
lion  to  any  stray  donkey  with  an  itclting  hoof.  .^1 
sorts  of  people  seemed  to  become  vicariously  relig¬ 
ious  at  my  exptmse.  I  received  the  most  uncom¬ 
promising  warning  that  I  was  a  Heathen;  on  the 
conclu.sive  authority  of  a  field  preacher,  who,  like 
the  most  of  his  ignorant  and  vain  and  daring  class, 
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could  not  construct  a  tolerable  senU>nce  in  his  na-  bank-notes  for  stiff  penitential  amounts,  to  give 
tive  tongue  or  pen  a  fair  letter.  This  inspired  in-  away,  —  not  to  keep,  on  any  account, 
dividual  called  me  to  order  roundly,  and  knew  in  the  Divers  wonderful  medicines  and  machines  insin- 
freest  and  easiest  wajr  where  I  was  going  to,  and  uated  recommendations  of  themselves  into  the  fly. 
what  would  become  of  me  if  I  failed  to  fashion  my-  leaf  that  was  to  have  been  so  blank.  It  was  spe- 
self  on  his  bright  example,  and  was  on  terms  of  dally  observable  that  every  prescriber,  whether  in  a 

blasphemous  confidence  with  the  Heavenly  Host,  moral  or  physical  direction,  Knew  me  thoroughly _ 

He  was  in  the  secrets  of  my  heart,  and  in  tlie  lowest  knew  me  from  head  to  heel,  in  and  out,  tTu-ouwh 
soundings  of  my  soul  —  he!  —  and  could  read  tlie  and  through,  upside  down.  I  was  a  glass  piece  of  , 
depths  of  my  nature  better  than  his  ABC,  and  general  projwrty,  and  everybody  was  on  tlie  most  ^ 
could  turn  me  inside  out,  like  his  own  clammy  surprisingly  intimate  terms  with  me.  A  few  public  il 
glove.  But  what  is  far  more  extraordinary  than  institutions  had  comjilimentary  jierceptious  of  cor-  jj 
uiis,  —  for  such  dirty  water  as  this  could  alone  be  ners  in  my  mind,  of  which,  after  considerable  self-  ! 
drawn  from  such  a  shallow  and  muddy  source,  —  examination,  I  have  not  discovered  any  indication.  ' 
I  found  fix>m  the  information  of  a  beneficed  clergy-  Neat  little  printed  forms  were  addressed  to  those  '' 
man,  of  whom  I  never  heard  and  whom  I  never  corners,  beginning  with  the  words :  “  I  give  and 
saw,  that  I  had  not,  as  I  rather  supjiosed  I  had,  bequeath.” 

lived  a  life  of  some  reading,  conUunplation,  and  in-  Will  it  seem  exaggerative  to  state  my  belief  that 
quiry ;  that  I  had  not  studied,  as  I  rather  supposed  the  most  honest,  the  most  modest,  and  the  least  vain-  , 
I  had,  to  inculcate  some  Christian  lessons  in  books ;  glorious  of  all  the  records  uix)n  this,  strange  fly-leaf, 
that  I  had  never  tried,  as  I  rather  supposed  I  had,  was  a  letter  from  the  self-deceived  discoverer  of  the 
to  turn  a  child  or  two  tenderly  towards  the  knowl-  recondite  secret  “  how  to  live  four  or  five  hundred 
edge  and  love  of  our  Saviour ;  that  I  had  never  had,  years”?  Doubtless  it  will  seem  so,  yet  the  state- 
as  I  rather  supposed  I  had  had,  departed  friends,  ment  is  not  exaggerative  by  any  means,  but  is  made  i 
or  stood  beside  open  graves  ;  but  that  I  had  lived  a  in  my  serious  and  sincere  conviction.  With  this, 
life  of  “  uninterrupted  prosperitv,”  and  that  I  needed  and  with  a  laugh  at  the  rest  that  shall  not  be  cyn- 
this  “  check,  overmuch,”  and  tiiat  the  way  to  turn  ical,  I  turn  the  fly-leaf,  and  go  on  again.  j 

it  to  account  was  to  n‘ad  these  sermons  and  these  _ 


poems,  enclosed,  and  written  and  issued  by  my  cor¬ 
respondent  1  I  beg  it  may  be  understood  that  1  re¬ 
late  fikjts  of  my  own  uncommercial  experience,  and 
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I  HAD  once  an  uncle  who  was  allowx'd  to  be  the 


no  vain  imaginings.  The  documents  in  proof  lie  greatest  oddity  in  Shropshire,  which  is  saying  a 


good  deal.  As  far  as  I  heard  from  the  elders  of  my 


Another  odd  entry  on  the  fly-leaf,  of  a  more  en-  family,  he  got  on  like  other  {)eople  in  his  early  days 
!Ttiuning  character,  was  the  wonderful  persistence  (the  most  accurate  said  up  to  the  beginning  of  his 


tertiuning  character,  was  the  wonderful  persistency  (the  most  accurate  said  up  to  the  beginning  of  his 
with  which  kind  svmpathizers  assumed  that  I  had  twenty-sixth  year),  when,  after  having  been  duly 
injuriously  coupled  with  the  so  suddenly  relin-  articled  to  the  most  eminent  solicitor  in  our  county 
quisbed  pursuit  those  personal  habits  of  mine  most  town,  —  getting  through  his  seven  years  withoot 
obviously  incompatible  with  it,  and  most  plainly  mischance,  passing  his  examination  respectably 
impossible  of  being  maintained,  alon^  with  it.  As,  and  obtaining  his  certificate,  —  jie  entered  into  part- 
all  that  exercise,  all  that  cold  baming,  all  that  nershij)  with  Messrs.  Gammon  and  (iosling,  the  heirs 
wind  and  weather,  all  that  uphill  training,  —  all  and  successors  of  his  master  in  the  law,  and  thought 
that  everything  else,  say,  which  is  usually  carried  by  all  Shrewsbury-  to  be  a  most  promising  firm.  I 
about  by  express  trains  in  a  portmanteau  and  hat-  believe  they  did  business  together  for  about  sii 
box,  and  partaken  of  under  a  flaming  row  of  gas-  months;  the  great  will-case  of  Sharj)  versus  Smoothy 
lights  in  the  company  of  two  thousand  people,  was  the  storm  that  shipwrecked  them,  and  then 
"Ais  assuming  of  a  whole  case  against  all  fact  and  my  uncle’s  oddity  was  somehow  developed.  It 
likelihood  struck  me  as  particularlv  droll,  and  was  proved  to  be  of  an  uncommon  kind ;  there  was 
an  oddity  of  which  I  certainly  had  had  no  adequate  nothing  jK'culiar  in  liis  dress,  manners,  or  conve^ 
experience  in  life  until  I  turned  that  curious  fly-  s.-ition ;  he  had  always  been  of  a  quiet,  sensible  turn, 
leaf.  and  so  he  continued  to  be  ;  but  his  heart  and  mind. 

My  old  acquaintances  the  begging-letter  writers  and  money,  too,  went,  from  that  time,  after  old  and 
came  out  on  the  fly-leaf,  very  piously  indeed.  They  dil^idated  houses. 

were  glad,  at  such  a  serious  crisis,  to  afford  me  an-  Wherever  there  was  a  decayed  cottage,  a  half- 
other  opportunity  of  sending  that  post-office  order,  ruined  bam,  a  tumbled-down  ti-nement  that  no- 
1  need  n’t  make  it  a  pound,  as  previously  insisted  body  could  be  got  to  take  or  buy-  (and  there ’s  no 
on ;  ten  shillings  might  ease  my  mind.  And  Ileav-  scarcity  of  the  Tike  in  the  county  Salop),  it  was  sure 
en  forbid  that  they  should  refuse,  at  such  an  insig-  to  be  heard  of,  hunted  up,  and  leasea,  rented,  or 
nificant  figure,  to  take  a  weight  off  the  memory  of  purchased  by  Richard  Ramshom,  Esquire,  —  such 
an  erring  fellow-creature  1  One  gentleman,  of  an  being  the  style  and  title  of  my  estimable  relative, 
artistic  turn  (and  copiously  illustrating  the  books  For  that  branch  of  business,  he  gave  up  the  man- 
of  the  Mendicity  Society),  thought  it  might  soothe  agement  of  people’s  legal  affairs,  his  time  being  en- 
my  conscience  in  the  tender  respect  of  gifts  mis-  tirely  occupied  with  his  takings  and  purchases.  He 
used,  if  I  would  immediately  cash  up  in  aid  of  his  spent  day  after  day  in  solitary  surveys  of  these  ruined 
lowly  talent  for  original  design,  —  as  a  specimen  of  dwellings,  loc-king  or  bolting  himst-lf  in,*  as  if  any 
which  he  enclosed  me  a  work  of  art  which  I  recog-  human  being  was  likely  to  intrade  upon  him.  He 
nized  as  a  tracing  from  a  woodcut  originally  pub-  half  repaired  some  of  them  ;  he  half  furnished  oth- 
lished  in  the  late  Mrs.  Trollope’s  book  on  America,  ers ;  he  advertised  them  far  and  wide,  with  the  usu- 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  The  number  of  people  who  al  flourish  about  convenient  and  desirable  premises, 
were  prepared  to  live  long  years  after  me,  untiring  and  had  sundry  fierce  quarrels  with  high-tempered 
benefactors  to  their  species,  for  fifty  pounds  apiece  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whom,  they  said,  advertise- 
down,  was  astoni.shing.  Also,  of  those  who  wanted  ments  had  brought  miles  out  of  their  way  for  noth- 
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trery  Saturday, 
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intr.  When  no  tenant  could  be  got  at  any  rent,  and 
none  of  the  old  women  in  the  neighborhood  could 
be  induced  to  “  mind  ”  them,  my  uncle  consoled  him¬ 
self  by  paying  rounds  of  visits  to  his  far-scattered 
possessions.  He  was  to  be  seen  in  all  weathers 
sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback,  but 
always  carrying  a  leathern  ba",  which  he  had  pro- 
video  for  the  purpose  of  holmn^  the  rusty  keys, 
which  he  guarded  with  a  care  as  jealous  as  though 
they  were  the  title-deeds  of  a  manor. 

As  his  peculiar  taste  became  known  to  auction¬ 
eers,  house-agents,  and  all  who  had  unsalable  and 
unlettable  buildings  on  their  hands,  his  transactions 
increased  and  his  finances  diminished.  Of  course, 
they  were  all  great  bargains,  —  monstrous  cheap, 
ana  sure  to  enrich  hhn  some  day ;  but  his  means 
were  dribbled  away  on  those  unprofitable  estates 
without  the  smallest  return  ;  for,  if  he  succeeded  in 
getting  some  misguided  man,  or  more  fi^quently 
a  widow  or  maiden  lady,  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
to  become  his  tenant,  the  lawsuit  which  invariably 
arose  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  occupation 
more  than  swallowed  up  his  gains,  and  he  had  gen¬ 
erally  a  bonus  to  pay  to  the  retiring  enemy. 

My  uncle  did  not  fall  in  love,  or  take  to  betting, 
or  go  to  the  bad  like  other  young  men  ;  the  old 
bouses  were  sweetheart,  entertainment,  and  sensa¬ 
tion  for  him.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  the 
more  out-of-the-way  and  out-of-the-world  they  were, 
the  better  he  liked  them ;  and  the  standing  grief  of 
bis  days  was  that  he  could  not  raise  money  enough 
to  bid  for  an  almost  ruined  mansion,  which  no¬ 
body  had  inhabited  for  more  than  filly  years, 
because  it  stood  in  a  marshy  hollow  at  the  foot  of 
a  rocky  hill,  and  had  a  bad  repute  on  account  of 
midnight  visitors.  lie  had  borrowed  from  all  his 
friends  by  this  time,  till  none  of  them  would  lend 
bim  any  more ;  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  means,  and 
Ms  relations  were  at  their  wits’  end  to  know  what 
to  do  with  liim.  We,  the  Ranishoms,  had  been  al¬ 
ways  a  genteel  but  not  an  independent  family,  — 
that  is  to  say,  every  one  of  us  had  to  do  something 
for  his  living;  and  when  my  uncle  Richard  con¬ 
trived  to  get  out  of  business  and  out  of  pocket  in 
his  affection  for  ancient  walls,  his  relations  had  to 
take  him  in  hand,  as  prodigals  are  commonly  dealt 
with.  At  first  they  thought  his  brain  was  affected ; 
paid  him  particular  attentions  at  the  full  of  the 
moon,  and  brought  two  phy  sicians  in  the  guise  of 
house-agents  to  examine  him  surreptitiously ;  but 
the  lunar  orb  had  no  influence  on  liis  old  house¬ 
hunting,  and  the  mcdicine-mcn  could  detect  no 
crack  in  his  upper  story.  Then  they  wanted  him 
to  emigrate ;  but  my  uncle  Richard  had  too  consid¬ 
erable  a  stake  in  England,  and  refused  to  leave  his 
property.  He  consented,  however,  to  give  up  buy- 
mg  and  leasing,  and  returned  to  business. 

With  the  help  of  his  fnends  and  relatives,  he 
got  into  another  legal  partnership,  and  went  on 
steadily  for  sometime^  dc'".g  junior  partner’s  work 
and  realizing  accordingly  ;  but  as  soon  as  a  little 
money  got  into  his  fingers,  another  great  bargain 
was  heard  of,  and  within  less  than  two  years  he  was 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  old  houses  a^ain.  Of  course, 
they  led  film  to  the  same  goal,  and  he  was  brought 
back  from  the  husks  once  more ;  but  what  need  to 
tell  of  his  relapses  and  restorations  ;  they  were  nu¬ 
merous  as  those*  brought  about  by  the  glass  or  the 
gaming-table.  He  was  fished  out  of  low  lodging- 
houses  ;  he  was  redeemed  from  the  debtors’  prison : 
his  requisites  were  taken  out  of  pawn ;  his  I  O  U’s 
were  paid,  according  to  the  custom  of  families  en¬ 


dowed  with  such  straying  sheep ;  he  had  intervals 
of  respectability,  longer  or  shorter,  as  good  fortune 
attended  him  or  funds  held  out ;  but  neither  the  ex¬ 
ample  nor  the  preaching  of  his  kith  and  kin  could 
wean  Uncle  Richard’s  heart  from  the  old  houses. 

A  serious  acquaintance  of  ours  called  him  the 
dark  dispensation  of  the  Ramshoms  ;  a  troublesome 
dispensation  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  served  for  a 
use  of  terror  to  our  rising  generation,  all  of  whom 
grew  up  remarkably  prudent  through  the  dread  of 
his  example,  inspired  by  the  lectures  of  judicious 
friends.  Myself  being  Ms  eldest  nephew,  took  ear¬ 
ly  to  saving,  and  had  done  wonders  at  it  before  I 
was  nineteen,  and  got  my  first  clerkship  with  Cheek 
&  Co.  Uncle  Richard  was  reckoned  an  old  bach¬ 
elor  by  that  time,  and  the  only  confirmed  specimen 
of  the  single  profession  within  our  borders,  except 
Cousin  Grace. 

In  what  degree  of  cousinship  she  stood  to  all  or 
any  of  us,  I  never  clearly  understood;  but  Miss 
Grace,  as  we  juniors  had  to  call  her,  styled  herself 
oiu*  cousin-in-^eneral,  and  insisted  on  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  belonging  to  that  title. 
She  never  told  her  age,  and  nobody  else  ever  dared 
tell  it,  so  I  am  silent  on  the  subject ;  but  Cousin 
Grace  was  not  very  young,  and  never  could  have 
been  supposed  handsome  by  any  stretch  of  the  im¬ 
agination.  Fortune  had  been  quite  as  niggardly  as 
nature  in  her  case ;  her  father  had  left  a  consider¬ 
able  legacy  of  debts  as  well  as  his  on^  daughter  to 
the  care  of  Ms  kindred ;  and  Cousin  Grace  said  she 
would  live  and  occupy  herself  among  them  for  the 
rest  of  her  days,  since  a  maiden  lady  of  sense  and 
energj’  was  an  invaluable  addition  to  any  family. 
Accordingly,  she  minded  their  houses  and  their  af- 
fairs  generally,  she  govemessed  their  cMldren,  she 
lectured  their  young  people,  she  gave  the  old  ones 
her  advice  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not,  and  she 
made  them  all  understand  that  Cousin  Grace  was  to 
be  well  paid  as  well  as  Mghly  esteemed  for  her  ser¬ 
vices. 

Tliere  was  a  fine  contrast  between  the  maiden 
and  the  bachelor  of  our  family :  while  Uncle  Rich¬ 
ard  was  perpetually  spending  and  losing  on  Ms  fa¬ 
vorite  species  of  real  estates.  Cousin  Grace  had 
powers  of  saving  and  getting  wMch  were  perfectly 
marvellous,  considering  her  opportumties.  As  far 
as  we  knew,  nobody  had  ever  proposed  for  her  heart 
and  hand,  and  Cousin  Grace  had  a  Mgh  disdmn  of 
all  mankind  in  consequence ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
some  of  us  thought  she  had  a  lurking  partiality  for 
Uncle  Richard.  We  could  all  sympathize  with  her 
in  that ;  notwithstanding  that  he  was  the  blot  on 
our  escutcheon,  the  oddity  of  the  family  was  gener¬ 
ally  liked,  and  welcomed  wherever  he  went.  Un¬ 
cle  Rieha^  had  such  an  easy,  fnendly  way  of  meet¬ 
ing  his  difficulties,  that  the  genera  opinion  was,  a 
capable  woman  might  do  worse  than  marry  and  set¬ 
tle  him.  But  Uncle  Richard  had  no  heart  to  give 
away  from  the  old  walls ;  and  Cousin  Gij^e  inferred, 
with  some  justice,  that  the  workhouse  was  the  only 
jointure  his  spouse  could  expect ;  so  the  little  scheme 
for  making  a  Benedick  and  Beatrice  of  our  own  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  adjourned  sine  die. 

We  all  thought  it  a  pity,  for  our  uncle  had  been 
living  in  the  odor  of  respectability  for  some  time,  as 
semor  clerk  to  Ms  early  partners.  Gammon  and 
Gosling,  who  had  hung  out  tlieir  legal  banner  once 
more,  being  men  of  large  connections  in  Shrews¬ 
bury  ;  but  signs  of  an  approaching  change  were  be- 
ginmng  to  be  visible.  He  had  been  met  late  in  the 
evening  coming  from  a  roofless  cottage,  and  seen  to 
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linger  about  a  ruined  bam  for  the  greater  part  of 
an  afternoon.  That  was  ominous,  but  worse 
threatened  our  peace.  The  old  house  in  the  marshy- 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hill,  now  become  too 
ruinous  to  shelter  even  ghosts,  was  advertised  to  be 
sold  for  one  hundred  pounds  to  anj^  one  who  might 
be  induced  to  buv  it  for  the  matenals.  “  There  is 
a  bargain !  ”  saii  Uncle  Richard  to  me,  as  we  sat 
alone  in  my  father’s  back-parlor,  everj'  soul  of  the 
family  but  myself  having  gone  to  the  Bounceleys’ 
giwd  party,  to  which  neither  iny  uncle  nor  Cousin 
Grace,  who  haippened  to  be  with  us  at  the  time,  was 
magnificent  enough  to  be  invited ;  I  had  stayed  at 
home  to  keep  them  company,  knowing  that  my  fair 
enslaver,  Lucy  Sutton,  was  not  to  be  there  —  “a 
bargain  not  to  be  got  hold  of  every  day,  George.  If 
I  had  that  one  hundred  pounds  to  lay  down,  I  should 
make  mv  fortune,  ay,  an<l  the  fortune  of  my  friends 
too.  The  property  is  worth  two  thousand  to  any 
man  of  judgment.  I  could  drain  the  ground,  and 
build  three  houses  out  of  the  materials,  any  one  of 
which  would  pay  my  expenses  three  times  over; 
and  I  am  ready  to  give  anybody  twenty  per  cent 
for  the  loan  of  the  money ;  to  be  paid  quarterly  in 
advance :  that  is  better  interest  than  you  get  in  the  ] 
Salop  bank,  my  boy.” 

The  old  fox  knew  that  I  had  just  the  sum  he 
wanted,  saved  from  cigars,  theatres,  and  other 
causes  of  young  men’s  outlaying,  by  way  of  com¬ 
mencing  a  fund  for  housekeeping  expenses,  in  case 
Lucy  and  Lucy’s  parents  should  smile  ujjon  my  suit. 
I  had  been  vmn  enough  to  exhibit  the  bank  receipt, 
and  Uncle  Richard  had  fixed  upon  it  as  his  prey  to 
sink  in  the  old  house  in  the  marshy  hollow ;  but  he  did 
not  know  that  his  nephew  had  affections  as  strong  as 
his  own,  though  they  went  in  a  different  direction, 
and,  moreover,  had  been  made  wide  awake  to  the 
results  of  his  old  house-hunting  from  early  child¬ 
hood.  Steel  and  stone  he  found  me  to  his  promises 
of  twenty  per  cent  and  eternal  gratitude,  to  all  the 
castles  he  built  in  the  air  out  of  the  ill-reputed  ruin, 
and  to  his  final  lamentations  that  liis  own  brother’s 
son  would  not  help  him  to  make  the  fortune  of  the 
whole  family  ;  when  we  were  both  startled  by  the 
voice  of  Cousin  Grace  behind  us  saying,  “  Richard, 
I  will  lend  you  the  money.” 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears  and  eyes ;  but 
there  she  stood,  in  her  long  worn  and  much  mended 
black  dress  and  crape  collar,  which  she  wore  to 
save  washing,  her  face  bound  up  with  another  piece 
of  black,  —  for  she  was  troubletl  with  the  toothache, 
—  and  her  gray  hair  hidden  by  a  red  flannel  hood,  to 
ward  oflf  the  rheumatism. 

“  You  are  an  angel !  ”  cried  Uncle  Richard,  run¬ 
ning  towards  her  with  extended  arms. 

“  Recollect  propriety,  sir,”  said  Cousin  Grace, 
taking  him  by  the  shoulder  and  setting  him  down 
on  a  chsur.  “  George,”  she  continued,  “  the  Bounce- 
leys  have  sent  over  for  you :  they  can  never  get 
young  meuAmough  at  their  parties ;  but  it  is  not 
right  to  offend  them :  you  know  they  are  related 
to  Mr.  Cheek’s  brother-in-law :  go  up  to  your  own 
room  and  dress  this  minute.” 

I  saw  the  necessity  of  going,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  what  passed  in  the  back-pai’lor  that 
evening,  I  never  coiild  make  out ;  but  Cousin  Grace 
kept  her  resolution  to  lend  Uncle  Richard  the  hun- 
drM  pounds,  which  we  all  believed  to  be  her  entire 
savings.  No  persuasion,  no  pointing  out  of  proba¬ 
ble  consequences,  could  move  her  from  it.  Uncle 
Richard  had  promised  to  pay  her;  he  would  not 
break  his  word  to  an  unprotected  female ;  and  she 


thought  it  her  duty  as  a  cousin  to  give  him  a  chance 
of  retrieving  the  misfortunes  of  Ids  life  with  the 
money,  which  she  would  probably  never  want,  for 
it  was  her  belief  she  was  not  long  for  this  world. 
Cousin  Grace  was  a  lady  not  easily  turned  from 
anything  she  had  set  her  mind  on.  Wlien  the  en¬ 
tire  clan  of  Ramshorn  had  exhausted  their  argu¬ 
ments  and  adjurations,  —  when  she  had  fought 
wortly  battles  with  each  of  their  wives,  and  general 
engagements  with  the  whole  family,  —  when  she  Lad 
shaken  the  dust  of  most  of  their  houses  off  her  feet 
and  got  it  on  again,  the  money  was  lent  to  Uncle 
Richard,  and  with  it  he  bought  the  old  house  in  the 
marshy  hollow. 

Tlie  joy  or  the  folly  of  his  life  apjaeared  to  be 
crowned  by  the  possession  of  that  coveted  tenement. 
Morning,  noon,  and  night,  he  was  descried  moving 
about  its  ruined  walls,  .scrambling  out  of  some  of 
its  sashless  windows,  or  seated  on  a  rock  hard  by, 
contemplating  his  desirable  proj'crty.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  place  prevented  Ids  being  intruded  upon 
by  curious  ne^hbors ;  none  of  the  Ramshoms,  ex¬ 
cept  Cousin  Grace,  would  come  within  a  mile  of 
it  or  him;  their  indignation,  including  my  own, 
knew  no  bounds  at  this  last  and  most  desperate 
relapse.  At  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  of  his 
ownership,  Messrs.  Giimmon  and  Gosling  summarily 
dismis.xed  him  for  neglect  of  business,  and  Cou.dn 
Grace  announced  hiT  intention  of  marrying  him 
without  dela^.  Of  course  she  was  reminded  of 
what  sort  of  jointure  was  to  be  expected ;  but  Grace 
said  one  could  n’t  pass  over  one’s  lot ;  and  Uncle 
Richard  being  agreeable,  the  marriage  came  off  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  Ramshoms  one  and  all  protested, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  pair,  and  finally  went  in  a  bo<ly  to  their 
wedding.  Grace  almost  sent  the  ladies  of  the  fam¬ 
ily*  into  fits  by  appearing  in  a  silk  dress  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  bought  out  of  the  remains  of  her  savings,  no 
doubt,  and  therefore  showing  a  clearer  prospect  of 
the  workhou.se. 

But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ramshorn  did  not  be¬ 
take  themselves  to  that  dignified  retirement;  on 
the  contrary,  they  first  took  quiet  chambers  in 
Shrewsbiuy-,  where  Richard  advertised  himsedf,  and 
commenced  business  as  a  solicitor;  while  Grace 
supervised  both  him  and  his  clients;  then  they 
leased  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  neighborhoo<l,  and 
began  to  build  a  house  of  very*  decent  dimensions 
out  of  the  materials  in  the  marshy  hollow.  By  and 
by,  it  was  evident  to  us  all  that  Uncle  Richard  was 
an  altered  man ;  and  that  the  changi*  was  much  for 
the  better.  The  most  unmanageable  of  his  domains 
in  the  roofless-cottage  and  ruined-barn  line  were 
pulled  down,  to  help  the  building  of  his  new  home, 
or  disposed  of  for  like  purposes ;  the  best  of  them 
wen^  by  degrees  repaired,  and  let  to  honest  tenants : 
his  own  house*  was  finished ;  he  and  his  lady  took 
possession,  and  fiiraished  it  wonderfully  well,  though 
with  great  complaints  of  th6  dear  times.  Uncle 
Richard’s  legal  business  increased,  or  at  least  his 
prosiHTity  did ;  first,  Mrs.  Richard  had  one  servant, 
then  she  had  two ;  a  black  silk  dress  replaced  the 
well-mended  stuff  one;  and  the  rheumatism  was 
kept  out  of  her  head  by  a  velvet  hood,  instead  of 
the  red  flannel. 

Time  works  wonders  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  so  it  did  in  ours,  for  the  disgrace  of  the  Rams¬ 
homs  became  their  glory.  Within  ten  years  after 
my  n-fiisal  to  help  Uncle  Richard  in  making  the 
fortune  of  the  whole  family  with  that  hundred 
pounds  I  had  in  the  Salop  bank,  I  found  myself 
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quoting  his  sayings  of  wisdom,  and  setting  forth  his 
greatness  on  everj'  opportunity.  All  the  rest  of  his 
kindred  were  doing  likewise,  except  Mrs.  Richard, 
ne'e  Cousin  Grace :  she  had  admonished  him  before 
marriage,  and,  excellent  woman,  she  continued  to 
admonish  him  after  it ;  but  their  conjugal  life  was, 
on  the  whole,  an  easy  one.  They  had  no  family, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  getting  rich,  and  we,  every 
one,  paid  them  coiut  accordingly.  Uncle  Richard's 
days  of  oddity  were  over,  but  he  had  the  gout  some¬ 
times  ;  I  suppose  people  must  have  something ;  and 
on  those  occasions  of  being  laid  up,  he  was  partial 
to  sending  for  my  good  father  and  mother,  who  had 
been  most  considerate  to  him  in  the  old  times  of 
relapse  and  restoration.  ^^Tien  he  could  n’t  sleep, 
they  used  to  sit  with  him  till  far  into  the  night ;  and 
at  one  of  these  sittings,  as  they  told  me,  he  made 
them  an  unexpected  revelation. 

“  Robert,”  said  he,  addressing  my  father,  “  don’t 
you  remember  what  a  nuisance  I  used  to  be  to  you 
and  Emily,  with  my  buying  of  old  houses  ?  ” 

“  No ;  not  exactly  a  nuisance,”  said  my  prudent 
father. 

“  0,  but  I  was.  Many  a  time  you  wished  me  at 
Jericho ;  and  you  had  good  reason.  I  want  to  tell 
rou  something  that  will  explain  that  matter ;  and  I 
know  you  will  keep  the  secret  for  all  our  sakes,” 
said  Uncle  Richanl.  “  When  I  was  partner  with 
Gammon  and  Gosling  in  the  Sharp  and  Smoothy 
case, — it  must  be  thirty  years  ago  now, — there  were 
two  pedigrees  to  be  made  out,  and  bundles  of  papers 
and  letters  to  be  looked  over  for  that  purpose.  The 
looking-over  business  fell,  to  me ;  and  amon"  the 
letters,  I  found  one  addressed  to  Henry  Sharp,  Esq., 
dated  St.  (iermain,  the  30th  September,  1720,  and 
evidently  written  by  a  partisan  of  the  exiled  Stuarts, 
who  still  lingered  there,  and  deplored,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  spelling  of  his  time,  besides  the  absence 
of  the  rightful  king,  that  thirty  thousand  poi^nds’ 
worth  of  plate,  jewels,  and  coin,  which  somebody, 
whom  he  called  the  most  loyal  K.,  had  hidden  in 
an  old  house  in  the  county  Salop,  how  it  could  not 
be  discovered,  nor  any  information  about  it  obtained, 
since  K.  was  lost  at  sea,  and  the  secret  went  with 
him.  On  the  blank  side  of  the  letter  there  was 
written  in  a  different  hand,  which  I  found  to  be 
that  of  the  late  gentleman  whose  will  was  disputed : 
‘The  thirty  thousand  pounds’  worth  has  not  been 
Uncovered  yet,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
old  house  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shrewsbury.’ 
Messrs.  Gammon  and  Gosling  never  heard  tell  of 
that  letter ;  but  I  read  and  thought  over  it  night 
and  day :  it  sent  me  after  old  houses,  it  made  me 
what  you  know  I  was ;  and  it  and  Grace  helped  me 
to  find  at  last  what  the  loyal  K.  had  hidden  in  the 
cellar  of  that  old  house  in  the  marshy  hollow. 
Maybe  I  paid  for  it,  through  so  many  years ;  so  did 
you,  for  that  matter,  Rol^rt ;  but  you  and  yours 
will  be  the  better  of  it  .  when  Grace  and  I  are  gone.” 

Lucy’s  children  and  mine  were  grown  up  when 
my  father  and  mother  told  me  that  tale.  They  be¬ 
lieved  it  firmly,  and  so  do  I ;  for,  though  Richard 
and  Grace  are  gone  this  many  a  year,  I,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Ramshorns,  have  excellent  reason  to 
remember  my  very  odd  uncle. 
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It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the  readers 
of  this  journal  that  theix;  is  a  vegetable  substance 
used  for  masticatory  purposes  by  more  than  150,- 
000,000  of  intelligent  people.  We  do  not  refer  to 


tobacco,  but  to  the  areca,  or  betel-nut,  a  plant  that 
has  become  almost  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
manv  persons. 

The  plant  from  which  betel  is  procured  belongs 
(I  find  from  botanical  books)  to  the  natural  faiuHy 
Piperacece,  of  which  the  pepper-trees  are  the  best 
known  genera.  The  Chavica  Betel  grows  naturally 
in  India  and  in  the  Moluccas,  but  is  cultivated  all 
over  the.se  countries,  and  also  in  the  West  Indies. 
Another  species,  Chavica  sirihoa,  is  used  in  Am- 
boyna,  under  the  name  of  siri.  The  Malays  call  it 
pinang. 

The  betel-tree  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
height,  each  tree  bearing  from  four  hundred  to  six 
hundn‘d  nuts  about  the  size  of  a  small  egg  and  the 
color  of  an  orange.  When  used,  a  slice  of  the  nut 
is  ivrapped  up  in  an  ivy-shaped  leaf  of  the  betel 
pepper  or  piper  vine,  upon  which  has  been  spread 
some  chunam,  or  lime  made  of  burnt  shells.  The 
whole  combination  of  nut,  chunam,  and  pepper-leaf 
is  called  betel. 

Sometimes  the  substance  called  catechu,  known 
as  a  drug  in  materia  medico,  is  added  to  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  betel,  but  is  not  generally  used  except 
amongst  the  Malays.  Catechu  is  an  astringent 
that  can  be  produced  from  two  plants.  It  is  made 
by  boiling  the  heart  of  a  wood  until  it  becomes 
something  like  tar.  It  is  then  made  into  little  balls 
or  squares,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  is  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Unlike  the  chunam,  which  is  used  to  counter¬ 
act  any  evil  effects  of  the  pepper  vine,  the  catechu 
is  not  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  betel,  but  is 
used  or  not,  according  to  taste  or  fancy. 

The  greatest  quantities  of  betel-nut  are  produced 
in  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra,  and  exported 
from  those  places  to  China  and  all  parts  of  India. 
It  is  said  that  two  thousand  five  hundred  tons  are 
imported  into  Calcutta  annually,  and  that  a  larger 
amount  is  sent  to  Canton,  although  the  article  is 
produced  both  in  India  and  China  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. 

In  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
many  other  places  of  the  East,  hijtel  is  used  by  both 
sexes,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young.  It  is  not  so 
generally  used  in  British  India,  —  many  of  the 
natives  there  being  too  much  aflfteted  with  poverty 
to  indulge  even  in  so  cheap  a  luxun'.  Millions  of 
British  subjects  in  the  Ea-st  may  be  thankftd  if  they 
can  get  a  daily  meal  of  rice,  and  even  a  pinch  of 
salt  is  to  them  a  costly  luxury. 

The  taste  of  betel  is  hot  and  acrid,  and  the  habit 
of  using  it  has  to  be  acquired  like  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  or  tobacco.  Chewing  the  betel  «ves  the 
mouth  and  lips  a  bright  red  color  much  admired  in 
the  East,  and  imparts  to  the  breath  an  agreeable 
perfume.  In  time  it  makes  the  teeth  quite  black, 
but  this  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  advantages,  as  it 
prevents  a  man  having  “  white  teeth  like  a  dog.” 

The  chunam,  or  lime,  must  be  used  with  the  nut 
and  betel  leaf,  or  the  desired  result  of  betel  chew¬ 
ing  is  not  produced.  Those  who  have  acquured  the 
habit  of  using  the  compound  say  that  betel  chewing 
excites  the  appetite,  strengthens  the  stomach,  and 
quiets  the  nerves  when  excited ;  that  it  fastens  the 
teeth,  cleanses  the  gums,  cools  the  mouth,  and 
checks  perspiration ;  and  that  it  also  possesses  nu¬ 
tritious  and  enlivening  qualities.  Those  who  use 
betel  lose  their  teeth  at  an  early  age,  but  are  said 
never  to  be  afflicted  with  toothache.  The  physio¬ 
logical  action  of  chewing  betel  is  powerrally  to 
stimulate  the  salivaiy  organs  and  the  whole  intes¬ 
tinal  canal.  On  its  fflst  use  it  has  the  effect  of  an 
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intoxicating  stimulus!,  and  the  nerves  of  the  palate  ture  both  of  Great  Britain  and  America  than  you  do. 
are  almost  deprived  of  the  ordinary  sensation  of  Moreover,  you  have  added  to  that  literature.  Your 
taste.  For  similar  purposes,  many  of  the  islanders  father,  as  a  distinguished  theologian,  also  did  the 
in  the  Pacific  use  wnat  is  called  ava,  or  ava  pepper,  same  thing ;  and  you  are  allied  by  birth  and  by  good 
the  root  of  the  mneropiper  methynticum.  Ava  is  also  fellowship  to  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  letters  in 
elsewhere  called  kava,  and  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  your  countrv.  Besides,  we  have  you  here ;  and  it 
sehiaka.  The  root  is  either  chewed  or  used  in  de-  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  talk  to  a  man,  as 
coction.  The  taste  is  at  first  sweet  like  liquorice,  well  as  to  write  to  him,  when  one  wi.'-hes  to  impress 
but  is  also  stimulating,  and  produces  a  sort  of  in-  ujxin  liim  one’s  ov.-n  particular  views  upon  an  im- 
toxication  or  mental  excitement.  portant  subject. 

Btdel  is  also  much  used  in  ceremonies,  and  some  I  am  tor  placing  this  matter  upon  a  basis  v.hich 
of  the  wealthy  pass  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  it  has  not  occupied  since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
doing  nothing  but  chewing  it.  In  Sumatra,  and  I  am  for  making  copyright  in  literary,  scientific,  or 
generally  amongst  the  Malays,  those  engaged  dur-  artistic  work,  as  much  a  species  of  inalienable  and 
mg  the  day  in  the  most  humble  occupations  will  indefeasible  possession  as  land,  houses,  or  chattels 
also  be  found  masticating  bi'tel.  of  any  description. 

At  one  period,  while  passing  a  few  weeks  with  You  may,  or  you  may  not,  agree  with  me  in  this 
those  who  were  habitual  chev/ers  of  betel,  I  also  desire  of  mine,  and  I  admit  that  there  are  some 
used  it,  until  a  liking  lor  the  habit  or  substance  strong,  but  not,  I  think,  convincing  arguments  to 
was  gradually  growing  upon  me,  and  then  I  left  it  be  adduced  against  it.  What,  however,  I  have  to 
off.  I  learnt  that  it  was  a  vice,  a  foolish  habit,  say  to  you,  as  an  American,  rests  upon  a  different 
easily  learnt  by  a  sailor  (since  a  beginner  in  the  basis,  and  docs  not  depend  upon  the  peculiar  rights 
vice  is  somewhat  intoxicated  by  its  use),  but  diffi-  and  privileges  granted  by  our  respective  nations  to 
cult  to  be  relinquished.  the  writers  of  original  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific 

Having  devoted  some  atb'ntion  to  the  unfortunate  works.  I  am  only  going  to  try  and  argue  out  the 
people  who  have  heedlessly  acquired  the  habit  of  question  of  international  copyright, 
masticating  tobacco,  betel,  preparations  from  opi-  Now,  I  begin  by  saying,  that  as  regards  this  mat- 
uifi,  and  other  substances,  I  do  not  believe  that  tor  we  are  substantially  one  nation.  For  my  own 
with  the  vast  majority  the  intoxicating  effect  is  the  jiart,  I  never  feel  that  there  is  any  distinction  wor- 
motive  for  using  them.  A  man  may  form  a  habit  thy  of  much  notice  between  an  American  and  a 
quite  as  strong  for  chewing  many  kinds  of  gum,  Britisher.  We  must  not  look  upon  oimselves  as 
leather,  or  an v-thing’ else,  if  he  is  tbolbb  enough  to  foreigners  to  one  another.  The  essence  of  the 
use  them  in  that  manner.  characteristics  of  both  nations  is  identical.  We 

I  have  known  people  continually  chewing  rice,  love  libcrtv,  you  love  liberty ;  we  abide  by  law, 
which  they  kept  in  tneir  pockets  for  the  purfiose.  yon  abide  tiy  law.  We  are  essentially  alike,  and  we 
The  habit  became  pleasant  even  with  so  tasteless  a  differ  from  many  other  races,  in  this  most  impor- 
substancc.  The  occupation  of  chewing  cocoa,  betel,  tant  respeet.  We  are  at  varianee,  we  will  say,  in 
tobaceo,  manbee,  ^ugar-cane,  siri,  and  other  .«ub-  our  respective  nations  about  some  great  political 
stances,  is  only  followed  by  people  with  indolent  matter.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion, 
minds,  and  not  having  constant  and  pressing  eni-  Every  known  force,  e.xcept  that  of  arms,  is  brought 
ployment.  This  occupation  prevents  profound  re-  to  bear  upon  this  opinion.  We  come  at  last  to  a 
nection  or  active  thought,  which  is  painful  to  a  lazy  voto  upon  it.  After  that,  in  both  of  our  nations, 
intellect.  The  toil  of  the  brain  is  relieved  by  that  there  is  peace  for  a  time.  We  understand  what  it 
of  mastication,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  a  simple  and  is  to  beat,  or  to  be  beaten,  in  civil  contest.  We 
true  explanation  of  the  almost  universal  habit  of  have  learnt  the  great  art,  the  result  of  much  states- 
chewing  something.  manship  in  our  ancestors,  of  acquiescing  in  the 

Much  as  we  may  condemn  the  natives  of  the  East  decision  of  a  majority.  We  hate  conspiracies,  and 
for  the  use  of  betel,  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  so  do  you ;  and  we  have  learned  to  abide  by  decisions 
what  would  be  disgusted  at  the  idea  of  chewing  to-  openly  taken  bv  the  people  at  large, 
bacco  in  the  manner  it  is  used  by  English  and  Your  great  Civil  War,  it  may  be  contended,  was 
American  sailors.  Although  the  habit  of  chewing  an  e.xception  to  this  rule ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
betel  is  a  useless,  and  consequently  a  silly  one,  there  rule,  as  a  nile,  holds  good. 

is  nothing  so  disgusting  in  it  as  many  refined  Euro-  Well,  now  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show 

Cns  may  imagine.  It  has  none  of  the  extreme  that  the  two  nations  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
rors  of  gin-drinking  or  opium-eating.  The  na-  are  sufficiently  alike  to  allow  of  their  acting  in  con- 
tives  of  the  East  have  rules  of  etiquette  and  notions  cert  in  such  a  matter  as  international  copyright, 
of  refinement  of  their  own,  and  many  betel  chewers  I  proceed  to  show  the  mischief  that  is  inherent 
are  people  of  refinement  after  their  fashion,  and  in  the  present  state  of  things.  I  begin  by  saying 
would  certainly  not  wear  a  dead  person’s  hair,  or  that  it  is  desirable  that  authors  should  be  able  to 
consent  to  he  made  “  beautiful  forever.”  live.  Men  of  the  world  might  reply  that  they  do 

_ not  see  the  necessity ;  but  you,  at  any  rate,  will  not 

agree  with  them.  I  admit  that  lighter  literature 
INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT  BETWEEN  supports  itself  and’ its  .authors;  but  historj-,  scien- 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  AMERICA  tiM  research,  and  theology  (unless  it  be  controver- 
A  LETTER  TO  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON,  Esq.  It  would  Ix)  a  verv'  great  .advantage 

— for  literary  and  scientific  men  if  they  derived  some 
Mt  DEAR  Norton,  —  •  measure  of  support  from  all  those  countries  where 


I  am  about  to  write  to  you  upon  a  subject  which  the  lanmiage  is  spoken  in  which  their  historical  or 
very  much  concerns  the  authors  of  our  two  nations :  scientife  books  are  written.  There  an;  now  no 
it  is  the  subject  of  International  Copyright.  patrons  for  literature  or  science  but  the  public ; 

■  'The  reason  why  I  address  j-ou  is  that  I  know  of  and  authors  would  be  able  to  afford  more  outlay  of 
no  man  who  takes  a  srreater  interest  in  the  litcra-  time  and  money  than  they  can  do  now,  if  they  had 


copyright  between  great  BRITAIN  AND  AMERICA. 


a  larger  public  to  appeal  to.  Books  written  in  the 
EngliA  language  ought,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
be  able  to  repay  a  greater  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor  and  money  on  the  part  of  their  authors  than 
similar  books  written  in  any  other  language. 
Whereas,  I  believe  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  inter¬ 
national  copjTight  between  America  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  Ixjoks  written  in  English  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  those  written  in 
French. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  expenditure*  of  money.  The 
world  probably  thinks  that  very  little  money  is 
expended,  especially  by  the  author,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  even  of  great  works. 

But  this  is  a  signal  error.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
production  of  maps  to  illustrate  some  ancient  or 
modern  history.  None  but  those  who  have  had  this 
kind  of  work  to  encounter  know  how  costly  it  is. 
Days  are  spent  by  the  author,  or  by  some  one  whom 
he  employs,  in  determining  the  relative  distanees  of 
cities,  some  of  which  perhaps  are  not  now  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Voluminous  correspondence  has  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  order  to  verify  doubtful  points.  Design¬ 
ers  and  engravers  have  to  be  employed.  The  map 
is  made,  and  inserted  in  a  work  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  or  New  York,  and  is  copied  at  once  in  a  reprint 
of  that  work  published  in  New  York,  or  London,  at 
about  a  thirtieth  part  of  its  original  expense. 

What  1  have  said  above  relates  chiefly  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  authors,  and  only  indirectly  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  literature  and  science.  But  what  I  am  going 
to  say  now  touches  elosely  those  latter  and  greater 
interests.  The  books  themselves  in  these  reprinted 
(I  suppose  I  must  not  say  pirated)  editions,  which 
are  published  in  eountries  in  which  the  author  has 
no  power,  are  often  very  inferior.  I  will  give  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this,  which  must,  I  should  think,  often  oc¬ 
cur.  ’ 

A  work  is  published  in  England,  bit  by  bit,  in 
some  magazine.  As  it  approaches  to  its  termina¬ 
tion  in  the  serial  form,  the  author  gives  a  final  cor¬ 
rection  to  it,  and  ])robably  a  most  valuable  correc¬ 
tion.  What  happens  in  America  with  this  book  ? 
It  is,  we  will  .-ay,  the  work  of  a  popular  and  well- 
known  author.  The  American  publisher,  fearing 
lest  the  English  edition  should  enter  at  all  into  the 
American  market,  has  the  bulk  of  the  work  got  up 
in  t^-pe  within  a  month  of  the  time  when  the  last 
section  of  it  will  be  printed  in  the  magazine  ;  and 
then,  a  few  days  after  a  copy  of  the  magazine,  con¬ 
taining  the  last  number  of  the  si-rial  work  in  ques¬ 
tion,  is  received  in  New  York,  the  whole  work,  with 
all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  is  published  and 
circulated  amongst  the  American  public.  This,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  injustice  to  the  author,  is  a  real 
injury  to  literature,  —  by  giving  circulation  to  an 
imperfect  work. 

I  have  ever  had  a  horror  of  legalized  infamies, 
and  of  the  infamies  which  law  cannot,  or  can  8001*00- 
ly,  touch.  They  are  the  worst  of  all.  You  can 
tolerate,  and  even  have  some  sympathy  with,  a  good 
honest  thief.  You  know  where  you  are  with  him. 
He  is  at  emon  war  with  you  and  with  the  rest  of 
society.  lie  means  to  break  into  your  house  if  he 
can,  and  you  mean  to  prevent  him  if  you  ean, 
or  to  shoot  at  him  if  you  find  him  there  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  night.  But  the  pirati¬ 
cal  fellow,  who  keeping  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
law,  yet  violates  every  principle  of  justice  and  hu¬ 
manity,  is  my  aversion.  These  are  the  men  who 
safely  dust  the  pepper,  sand  the  sugar,  similate 
coffee-beans  in  clay,  cocculus-indicise  the  beer,  adul¬ 


terate  drugs,  and  stuff"  safety-belts  with  unsea¬ 
worthy  material. 

Do  not  think  me  over-harsh,  but  I  cannot  view  a 
publisher  who  publishes  a  work,  either  on  our  side 
or  on  your  side  of  the  water,  for  which  he  has  paid 
nothing  to  the  author,  as  differing  essentially  ftom 
the  above-named  gentrj% 

I  know  perfectly  well  what  may  be  said  in  such 
a  man’s  defence.  He  is  acting  completely  within 
the  compass  of  the  law  of  his  owp  country.  He  has 
no  feeling  for  science,  literaturt*,  or  art.  He  is  per¬ 
haps  a  man  of  unctuous  respectability.  If  he  is  on 
your  side  of  the  water,  he  has,  I  dare  say,  a  most 
comfortable  house  in  the  suburb  that  corresponds  to 
our  Clapham  or  Peekham.  He  pays  his  rent;  he 
pays  his  rates ;  he  is  kind  to  the  young  vultures  in 
his  nest,  whom  he  feeds  ftom  the  proceeds  of  the  la¬ 
bor  of  others.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  well 
to  have  good  fortune  upon  such  terms,  and  I  think 
he  must  have  an  occasional  twinge  of  what  with  him 
stands  for  conscience,  when,  amidst  all  his  wealth 
and  comfort,  he  reflects  (if  he  ever  does  reflect), 
that  some  of  that  wealth  has  been  attained  by  de-' 
frauding,  quite  legally,  —  yes,  quite  legally,  —  cer¬ 
tain  poor  men  who  spt*ak  his  own  language,  but 
who  happen  to  be  divided  from  him  by  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  water. 

No  state  was  ever  ruined  by  what  I  call  its 
downright  honest  thieves,  however  numerous  they 
might  ht* ;  but  perhaps  no  state  was  ever  ruined 
unless  it  nourished  in  its  bosom  a  large  number  of 
those  pt!ople  whom  I  have  ventured  to  class  with 

Eiratical  publishers.  There  has  seldom  been  a 
eavier  blow  aimed  at  civilization  than  when  some 
man,  of  a  character  equally  mimic  and  rapacious, 
first  laid  down  the  maxim,  “  Whatever  I  can  imi¬ 
tate  is  mine,  —  at  least,  is  mine  to  imitate.” 

If  any  other  class  were  as  ill-treated  as  British 
authors  are,  they  would  worry  the  lives  out  of  men 
in  power  with  remonstrances  and  deputations.  Let 
farmers,  or  graziers,  or  butchers,  have  any  griev¬ 
ance  wliich  they  think  that  men  in  power  might 
remedy,  —  see  how  readily  they  combine  to  enforce 
their  views  on  the  Government.  And  what  a  dep¬ 
utation  we  could  make  I  There  would  be  Tenny¬ 
son  and  Browning,  and  other  poets,  great  and 
small,  who  would  express  our  grievances  with  all 
the  force  and  flow  of  poetical  language.  Then 
then*  an*  the  historians,  —  Carlyle,  Grote,  Froude, 
Merivale,  and  others.  Accustomed  as  they  an  to 
make  long  speeches  for  their  historical  characters, 
they  would  be  ugly  customers  for  a  minister  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  a  deputation.  Besides,  we  should  have  Lord 
Derby,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  to  assist 
at  this  deputation,  not  in  their  usual  character  of 
the  receivers  of  deputations,  but  as  the  nceived. 

Then,  in  other  branches  and  in  other  ways,  how 
powerful  we  should  be.  Think  of  the  gnat  novel¬ 
ists,  Dickens,  Lord  Lytton,  and  Trollope ;  of  the 
ladies  who  would  assist  us,  such  as  “  George  Eliot  ” 
and  Miss  Mulock ;  not  to  speak  of  those  who  write 
what  an  called  sensational  novels,  which  the  world 
devours  largelv,  —  I  know  I  do ;  don’t  you,  not¬ 
withstanding  tKese  writings  have  the  ill  name  of 
“  sensational  ”  ?  ^Vhat  a  subject  for  sensation,  too, 
they  might  choose,  —  a  poor  author,  nuned  in 
fame,  defrauded  in  pocket,  and  driven  into  madness 
by  an  incomet  and  slovenly  nprint  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  work,  the  last  chapter  in  which  will  be  made  to 
end  exactly  in  an  opposite  way  to  that  which  he 
intended.  Then  there  are  the  essaj-ists  who  would 
be  on  our  side,  a  host  in  themselyes.  Then  the 
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dramatists,  both  Henry  Taylor  and  Tom  Taylor,  to 
shape  our  grievance  into  tragic  or  into  comic  form, 
whichever  might  have  most  influence  on  the  public. 
Hie  author  of  “  Realmah,”  instead  of  pressing 
upon  our  unwilling  minds,  with  his  accustomed  ob¬ 
stinacy,  his  views  about  Gibraltar,  might  give  us  a 
pre- Adamite  tale  to  show  how  the  earnest  authors 
were  ill-trt^ated  by  their  countrymen,  and  by  those 
states  which  had  swarmed  off  fixmi  their  country. 
Mr.  Tupper,  with  his  usual  kind-heartedness,  would 
not  be  found  wanting  when  he  could  aid  his  poorer 
brethren.  I  foresee  some  threatening  Proverbial 
Philosophy,  which  would  run  thus :  — 

“  You  fear  the  liou, 

When  you  behold  the  footprinU  i>f  his  tawny  self 
Deep-marked  upon  the  desert :  fear  far  more 
The  footprints  on  the  yellow  sands  of  Ume, 

More  deeply  marked,  of  meditative  authors. 

To  give,  or  to  withhold,  the  meed  of  praise. 

Which  Kings,  and  Presidents,  and  Statesmen  crave. 

And  look  for  In  the  daily  papers,  theirs 
It  is  —  the  meditative  authors  —  wherefore 
Be  wise,  and  thwart  them  not.” 

1  am  afraid  this  is  not  the  right  metn‘,  but  tlie. 
idea  will  suffice. 

Now,  if  authors  would  only  combine  in  this  way, 
the  world  would  do  anything  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  their  grievance.  Indeed,  I  bt^eve  the  world, 
rather  than  be  plagued  by  our  remonstrances, 
would  pay  us  our  back  dues,  which,  for  living  au¬ 
thors  atone,  would  probably  amount  to  £  170,000. 

I  write  jestingly,  —  it  is  my  way, — but  I  am 
very  serious.  I  could  not,  however,  advocate  the 
claun  of  Bridsh  authors  in  this  matter,  if  I  were 
not  convinced  that  the  interests  of  literature  are 
seriously  involved  in  it. 

I  suppose  you  will  not  dispute  that  British  au¬ 
thors  at  present  derive  no  benefit,  or  next  to  no 
benefit,  from  the  reprints  of  their  works  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  overheard  some  time  ago  a  conversation 
upon  this  subject  between  two  well-known  men  of 
letters  in  this  country,  authors  very  popular  in 
America,  and  one  of  them  ri'membered,  to  use  his 
own  quaint  phraseolog}’,  that  he  had  once  received 
“  an  exiguous  ten-pound  note  ”  from  a  publisher  in 
America.  This  great  author  was  a  fortunate  man, 
and  must  have  been  born  under  one  of  your  own 
stars.  It  is  well,  indeed,  if  an  author  receives  a 
copy  of  his  pirated  work  from  the  pirate ;  and  bet¬ 
ter  still,  if  he  is  not  served,  as  I  have  been,  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  book  compounded  out  of  some  work  or  works 
of  mine,  and  published  in  America  under  a  title 
that  was  not  in  any  way  invented  by  me. 

That  the  laws,  or  want  of  laws,  of  anji  country 
should  enable  a  man  to  commit  so  great  a  wrong 
against  his  fellow-man  as  often  is  committed  by 
this  unauthorized  reprinting,  is  astonishing.  It  is 
a  wrong  which  is  most  peciuiar  in  its  nature.  Mr. 
Bass  would  complain,  and  justly,  at  that  red  tri¬ 
angle  of  his  being  put  ujxm  a  bottle  of  pale  ale, 
not  of  his  brewing ;  but  what  would  he  say  if  his 
mark  were  put  upon  a  bottle  of  ale,  which  he  could 
not  declare  was  not  brewed  by  him,  but  which  was 
not  first-rate,  which  required  correction,  and  which, 
if  not  absolutely  stolen,  was  taken  from  him  before 
it  was  ready  for  issue  ?  lie  would  feel  that  his 
fame,  as  well  as  his  pocket,  would  suffer.  Now  this 
instance  has  its  parallel  in  what  I  have  described 
above  as  the  fate  of  a  work,  published  in  a  British 
serial,  and  reprinted  without  correction  in  America. 

Now  this  matter  apparently  touches  us  at  present 
more  than  it  does  you.  We  are  the  older  nation. 
We  have,  ftw  a  long  time,  had  more  leisure ;  and, 
not  having  so  mueh  land  to  spread  ourselves  over, 
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we  have  given  more  time  to  writing  books  tlian  you 
have.  But  your  time  is  coming,  and  coming  rapid¬ 
ly.  You  must  become  great  writers  of  books ;  and 
you  are  subject  to  the  same  system  of  legal  nefari- 
ousness  that  we  have  long  labored  under.  In 
another  generation  or  two,  the  balance  of  writing 
power  will  perhaps  be  in  your  favor.  There  will 
be  many  Ilawthomes,  Emersons,  Motleys,  and 
Longfellows,  and,  let  us  hope,  many  an  Agassiz. 
Motives  of  si'lf-interest  will  therefore  soon  compel 
you  to  consider  this  question ;  but,  from  what  I 
know  of  your  nation,  I  believe  that  you  will  previ¬ 
ously  be  inclined  to  take  it  up  and  settle  it  upon 
mueh  higher  grounds. 

I  cannot  help,  however,  insisting  upon  certain 
lower  grounds  of  motive,  for  I  believe  they  arti  un¬ 
known  to  most  persons,  even  of  those  who  hare 
taken  much  interest  in  the  general  question  of  copy¬ 
right.  No  man  can  doubt  that  the  British  author 
suffers  severely  from  the  want  of  inU-rnational  copy¬ 
right  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  llig  is 
a  most  patent  wrong  ;  but  wrongfulness  is  seldom 
or  never  isolated ;  and  the  indirect  consequences  of 
injustice  are  often  more  fatal  than  the  diri'ct.  It  is 
so  in  the  pri'sent  case.  If  British  authors  are  in¬ 
jured,  American  autliors  are  repressed,  —  indeed,  I 
might  almost  say  suppressed,  —  by  the  pre.sent  state 
of  things,  tlie  tendency  of  which  is  to  prevent  all 
American  authors  but  those  of  tlie  highest  eminence 
from  getting  a  hearing.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If 
an  American  publisher  can  publish  a  work,  without 
giving  its  hutbor  any  money  for  the  eopyright,  why 
should  he  publish  a  work  of  a  similar  nature,  unless 
it  be  of  very'  superior  merit,  for  the  copyright  of 
wliich  he  has  to  pay  money?  He  must  pay  an 
American  author  something,  he  need  not  pay  a 
British  author  anything.  Of  course  he  finds  a  pe- 
cdliar  merit  in  British  authors.  Tliis  principle  of 
action  will  not  apply  to  the  greatest  and  most  orig¬ 
inal  works,  but  it  will  btoU’  to  all  those  which  arc 
of  the  second  order.  This  must  prove  “  a  heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement  ”  to  men  of  letters 
in  America. 

It  is  thus  that  they  are  prevented  from  adopting 
the  higher  walks  of  literature,  and  must,  in  many 
instances,  content  themse'lves  with  writing  for 
ephemeral  productions  which  do  not  suffer  fiom 
competition  with  unpaid-for  British  writing. 

I  began  this  letter,  thinking  that  British  authors 
had  the  largest  grievance  to  complain  of ;  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  subject,  however,  in  my  own  mind,  and 
availing  myself  of  the  knowledge  and  exjiericnce  of 
men  possessing  special  knowledge  and  experience 
in  these  matters,  I  have  come  most  decisively  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  American  author,  or  rather  the 
man  who  would  be,  and  who  could  be,  an  American 
author,  has  the  greater  grievance  to  complain  of. 
I  have  gone  round  to  his  side,  and  feel  that  I  am  an 
advocate  for  liis  interests  far  more  than  fo?  those  of 
my  friends  and  brethren,  the  British  authors,  when 
I  ask  for  International  Copyright. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  interests  of  the  American 
public.  Lord  Russell  once  said,  “  I  hear  a  great 
deal  about  this  interest  and  that  interest,  but  I  do 
not  so  often  hear  about  the  interest  of  the  great 
body  of  the  public  at  large.” 

His  Lordsnip,  if  he  were  to  read  this  letter,  might 
say  to  me,  “  You  have  spoken  much  about  the  in¬ 
terests  of  authors,  British  and  American ;  you  have 
spoken  of  the  interests  of  literature ;  but  I  have  not 
heard  much  about  the  interests  of  the  British  and 
American  public.”  I  cannot  reply  to  him  in  the 
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irords  of  a  great  wit,  who  was  also  a  very  High  I  do  not  mind  confessing  to  you,  for  you  are  a 
Churchman,  and  who  said,  “  I  really  cannot  see  kind-hearted  man,  and  will  readily  give  me  absolu- 
what  the  laity  were  made  for.”  I  feel  very  much  tion  if  you  can,  that  I  have  sometimes  felt  a  shade 
for  our  laity,  and  if  their  interest  were  really  ad-  of  bitterness  come  over  me  against  all  Americans, 
verse  to  ours,  the  priesthood’s,  I  should  say,  Let  when  I  have  seen  how  my  works  have  been  dealt 
the  priesthood  give  way.  But  I  contend  that  both  with  in  America ;  hut  I  have  got  rid  of  it,  at  once, 
the  American  and  the  British  public  would  gain  when  I  have  seen  any  of  you,  and  have  found  out 
enormously  by  a  good  system  of  international  copy-  what  good-natured  fellows  you  are,  and  how  toler- 
right.  If  both  the  American  and  the  British  au-  ant  you  are  of  our  bad  grammar,  and  of  our  short- 
thors  possessed  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  en-  comings  in  political  dcvolopment.  —  I  am,  as  always, 


tering  upon  an  equal  footing  into  both  markets, 
Brithh  and  American,  the  works  published  in  both 
countries  by  these  authors  would  be  more  numer¬ 
ous,  could  be  produced  at  a  lower  price,  and  yet 


•  Your  sincere  Friend, 

A  British  Author. 

Chis.  Eliot  Noktox,  Esq. 

P.  S.  —  I  have  shown  to  an  eminent  publisher 


would  admit  of  more  labor,  skill,  and  money  bein"  this  letter  to  you.  He  says  that  I  have  understated 
expended  upon  them.  ^  The  present  sy.stem  of  legal-  my  case,  and  gives  this  notable  instance  of  the  injury 
ized  robbery  on  both  sides  tends  to  stint  and  dwarf  done  to  young  American  authors  by  the  present  sys- 
the  literatures  of  both^  countries,  and  to  make  the  tern.  He  has,  before  now,  taken  note  of  some  work 
public  in  both  countries,  comparativelv  speaking,  of  much  merit,  or  much  promise,  written  by  a  young 
***  literature.  Of  course,  what  I  have  American  author.  He  has  felt  that  it  wouldi  only 
said  of  literary  works  applies  equally  to  scientific  interest  a  comparatively  small  circle  of  readers; 
and  artistic  works.  but  that  it  deserved  to  be  made  known.  Hehas,  ac- 

Numerous  illustrations  might  be  drawn  from  oth-  cordingly,  communicated  with  the  American  author, 
cr  branches  of  h^an  labor  to^  fortify  the  position  and  has  published  an  edition  of  the  book,  got  up 
taken  above.  The  interests  of  the  public  generally  in  the  way  in  which  this  publisher’s  books  are  al¬ 
go  hand  in  hand  with  those  ot  the  promoters  of  ways  presented  to  the  public.  Then  some  other 
any  material  undertaking,  such  as  the  making  of  person,  thinking  that  if  this  well-known  publish- 
canals  and  railways,  or  the  establishment  of  inter-  er  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  publish  the  book 
national  communication.  The  interests  of  all  people  in  question,  something  may  be  made  of  it  for  him  too, 
thnaighout  the  world  are  in  these  days  so  closely  has  forthwith  published  an  inferior  edition  of  it. 
combined,  that  a  mistake  made  by,  or  a  wrong  com-  The  public,  ever  charmed  by  cheapness,  buys  the 
mitted  upon  any  class  of  producers  inevitably  reacts  inferior  edition ;  and  the  eminent  publisher  resolves 
upon  the  consumers.  foi.  ibture  not  to  publish  any  more  American 

Now,  how  should  these  injuries  and  scandals  be  books  of  this  kind, 
prevented  ?  Diplomatists  will  not  be  able  to  do  The  said  publisher  also  made  me  acquainted  with 
much  for  us,  although  several  of  them,  yours  as  another  remarkable  fact.  There  is  an  excellent 
well  as  ours,  are  men  who  love  literature,  and  have  j  work,  well  known,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  you,  called 
distingui.shed  themselves  in  literature.  Still,  we  Hallam’s  “  Hi.story  of  Literature  in  Europe.”  Mr. 
must  not  liwk  for  any  signal  help  from  them,  unless  Hallam  was  a  most  painstaking,  honest,  accurate, 
they  are  stimulated  by  the  demand  of  the  public  on  observant  writer.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  very 
both  sides  ot  the  water  that  divides  us.  It  is  to  much  improved  this  ”  History  of  Literature  in  Eu- 
that  public  that  I  would  appeal  through  you ;  and  rope.”  But  the  copj-right  of  the  first  edition  pnb- 
I  believe  that  if  the  American  authors,  and  the  Hshed  in  1826  ha.s,  according  to  our  present  law, 
American  public,  would  be.stir  themselves  in  this  expired,  and  this  edition,  withont  the  author’s  later 
matter,  they  would  find  that  the  British  authors  corrections,  is  now  reprinted  by  an  English  pul>- 
and  the  British  public  would  be  anxious  and  j  Usher,  who  bears  the  same  name  as  the  eminent 
ready  to  co-ojierate  with  them,  and  would  force  up-  publisher  of  Hallam’s  works.  The  author’s  memory 
on  governments  and  diplomatists  a  dne  consideration  I  is  thus  injured,  and  the  public  is  apt  to  be  misled, 
of  this  important  matter. 

Why  do  I  say  that  it  is  important?  For  fonr 
reasons.  HETTY. 

1.  Because  the  present  system,  or  rather  want  nr  he.xry  ki.nosley. 

of  system,  is  injurious  to  authors,  both  American  - 

and  British;  especially  to  the  American,  for,  as  I  CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

have  shown,  it  tends  to  suppress  him.  iiarrY  at  last. 

2.  Because  it  is  very  damaging  to  literature.  So  Rebecca  hung  on,  doing  the  work  which  God 

3.  Because  it  prevents  both  the  American  and  the  in  his  kindness  had  given  her.  Waiting  by  the 
British  public  from  profiting  by  the  united  and  the  tide,  month  after  month,  for  a  message  from  the 
best  efforts  in  literature,  of  authors  having  the  ad-  sea. 

vantage  of  writing  in  that  great  language  which  is  When  the  wind  was  very  wild,  and  the  rain  beat 
common  to  both  countries.  upon  the  gla.ss,  she  would  get  up,  and  do  as  she  had 

4.  Because  it  hinders  the  amity  of  two  nations  now  so  often  seen  the  sailors’  wivesdo,  walk  up  and 

which,  for  their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  down  the  room  with  her  arms  tightly  folded,  think- 
the  world,  should  be  the  closest  friends.  ing  of  the  man  she  loved  at  sea. 

Authors  are,  after  all,  the  people  who  give  the  It  was  a  very  wild,  fierce  night  sLx  months  after 
tone  to  the  mind  and  thought  of  each  generation,  she  came  there,  and  was  very  late.  She^  had  not 
They  have,  at  least,  much  to  do  with  creating  fu-  long  come  in,  after  making  one  of  some  eighty  wo- 
ture  peace  or  war,  far  more  perhaps  than  diploma-  men  who  had  been  out  in  the  rain  and  the  wild 
tists  or  .statesmen.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  weather  to  see  an  accident.  Captain  Mmiarty  had 
the  i/c/itM  irritnhUe  of  authors  should  have  a  fricndlv  driven  trom  his  moorings  in  the  gale,  and  caused  an 
feeling  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  if  there  alarm  as  great  as  if  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
is  to  be  peace  between  those  countries  and  their  own.  1  afire.  Ihjbecca  had  endad  with  a  hearty  laugh 
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when  all  things  were  put  straight,  and  had  come 
home  to  her  solitary  supper  of  bread  and  cheese ; 
and  the  wind  was  very  wild,  and  her  heart  was  very 
heavy,  and  she  ate  her  supper  walking  up  and  down, 
and,  I  am  very  much  afraid,  crying. 

The  door  w^s  opened,  and  a  voice  coining  tiroui  a 
figure  which  she  could  nut  see,  said,  “  If  you  please, 
miss,  old  Job  Partridge,  of  the  Mary  Ann,  is  much 
worse,  and  wants  to  see  you  immediate.” 

“  I  will  be  with  you  directly,”  said  Ki^becca. 
“  How  far  is  it  V  ”  , 

“  About  a  mile  straight  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind, 
and  it  is  raining  cats,  dugs,  marlin-spikes,  and  cop¬ 
per  sheathing,”  said  the  voice. 

“  I  wUl  be  with  you  in  two  minutes,”  said  Rebec¬ 
ca.  “  I  have  been  out  and  gut  my  hair  wet,  and 
have  been  drving  it.  Mr.  Moriarty  has  lost  his  moor¬ 
ings,  but  he  iias  been  brought  up  by  a  hawser  from 
the  Elizabeth  now.  I  will  not  detain  you  an  instant.” 

The  voice  said,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
“You  will  do,”  and  out  of  the  darkness  came  a 
oung  woman  shorter  than  herself  who  put  her  two 
ands  on  Rebecca’s  shoulders,  and  looked  up,  and 
Rebecca  knew  in  an  instant  tliat  she  was  looking 
on  a  beauty  more  splendid  than  her  own. 

She  was  perfectly  amazed,  and  stammered  out, 
“  Is  it,  is  it  —  ” 

“  Of  course  it  is,  my  dear  soul.” 

“  Is  it  Hetty  f  ”  said  Rebecca. 

“  Of  course  it  is,  my  dear.  Who  else  did  you 
think  it  was  ?  Now  have  a  good  look  at  me. 
Look  at  me,”  said  Hetty ;  and  Rebecca  did  so, 
with  fixed  eyes  and  open  moutli,  for  this  mysterious, 
long-concealed  Hetty  was  the  strangest  creature 
she  had  ever  seen  in  her  life. 

She  was  dressed  in  close-fitting  sailor’s  blue,  and 
had  just  taken  a  sailor’s  tarpaulin  hat  off  her 
head,  and  shaken  out  her  hair ;  it  was  a  crown 
of  dark  chestnut.  In  features,  more  particularly 
in  the  quaint,  beautiful  mouth,  turned  haliitually 
up  at  the  corners,  she  resembled  very  closely  Sir 
Joshua’s  Muscipula ;  as  she  shaded  her  great  ha¬ 
zel  eyes  with  her  hand,  to  get  a  good  look  at  Re¬ 
becca,  Rebecca  saw  that  she  was  like  her  father, 
but  also  like  some  one  she  had  never  seen. 

Rebecca  was  dazed  and  stunned  at  the  appari¬ 
tion.  She  had  loved  lieauty  deeply,  and  neen 
told  that  Hetty  was  beautiful ;  but  ^e  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  this.  And  where  did  the  girl  get  that 
wondrous,  tender,  pathetic  expression  from,  almost 
as  strange  as  her  beauty  ?  Rebecca  soon  knew 
whence  came  that  look. 

“  Rebecca,  deai-,”  said  Hetty,  “  Gotl  is  sending 
Jack  and  I  a  little  one.  Will  you  nur.se  me  until  it 
is  bom,  and  I  am  fit  to  go  afloat  again  ?  ” 

That  was  all  she  smd,  and  Rebecca  said  e.xactly 
nothing  at  all ;  but  she  laughed  such  a  happy 
laugh  that  Hetty  laughed  again ;  and  kis.'.ing  her, 
and  shaking  the  raindrops  from  her  hair,  sat  down 
upon  the  easy-chair,  and  demanded  tea. 

The  seed-time  of  Rebecca’s  life  had  been  hard 
and  bitter,  but  the  harvest  was  beginning  now. 
Beginning  in  doubt,  trouble,  anxiety,  but  in  deep, 
glorious  happiness.  She  was  getting  a  share  in  the 
great  life  which  was  moving  about  her.  The  arri¬ 
val  of  this  strange,  beauti^  storm-bird  from  the 
wild  sea  was  now,  to  her,  a  deeper,  more  intense 
pleasure  than  all  the  castles,  broughams,  op«;ra- 
boxes,  and  diamonds  tinU  any  lady  ever  had  in  this 
world. 

“  I  think  we  shall  be  very  fond  of  one  another,” 
said  Hetty.  , 


“That  is  quite  my  opinion,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  ^Vhere  have  you  been,  Hetty  ?  ” 

“  Slopping  round,”  said  Hetty.  “  I  am  perfectly 
sick  and  tired  of  these  clipjier  ships ;  and  I  declare 
most  |X)sitively,  that  when  what  is  going  to  happen 
has  happened,  I  will  never  put  my  kit  on  board 
of  anotWr.  .Tack,  thank  Heaven,  has  got  one  of 
the  old  sort.” 

“  Has  he  got  a  ship  ?  ”  said  Rebecca,  eagerly. 

“  Certainly  he  has,”  said  Hetty. 

“  And  where  is  Jack  gone  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca. 

“  Callao,  for  orders,”  said  Hetty  ;  “  that,  he  says, 
expresses,  in  sailors’  language,  Greek  Kalends. 
Ships  cleared  for  Callao  never  know  where  they 
are  going ;  it  may  be  Melbourne,  and  it  may  be 
Hong  Kong,  —  one  as  likely  as  the  other.  I  shall 
not  see  him  for  a  year.” 

“  Are  you  not  impatient  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca. 

“  My  good  soul,  if  stplors’  wives  were  to  get  im¬ 
patient,  they  would  go  mad.  I  have  laid  my  heart 
and  soul  at  the  feet  of  one  sailor,  and  you  have  laid 
yours  at  the  feet  of  another.  Sailors’  wives  must 
know  how  to  wait  and  suffer.  And  if  you  have  a 
common  religion,  if  you  believe  that  tliere  is  no  cloud 
at  deatli  between  you  and  your  husband,  you  can  get 
through  anything.  That  is  the  case  between  Jack 
and  myself.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rebecca.  And  there  was  a  great 
deal  in  her  Yes. 

“  Now,”  said  Hetty,  “  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
thing  which  will  make  you  very  angry  and  make 
you  hate  me.  Jack  has  openly  joined  the  Church 
of  England,  and  I  have  gone  with  him.” 

“  Why  not,  Hetty  ?  ”  said  Rebecca,  turning  her 
face  to  Hetty. 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  said  Hetty.  “  Why,  of  all  the  indis¬ 
cretions  I  ever  committed,  this  is  the  worst.  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  I  have  been.” 

“  WTiy  not  ?  ”  said  Rebecca. 

“  Because  you  would  cut  the  last  groimd  from  un¬ 
der  my  father’s  feet.  Rebecca,  you  have  a  noble 
soul  committed  to  your  care,  for  which  you  will  have 
to  answer  at  the  l)ay  of  Judgment.  Follow  him, 

—  do  not  lead  liim.  A  led  man  is  an  ill  thing.  I 
have  been  to  sea,  and  I  know.” 

Here  there  v^as  an  interruption :  Mrs.  Trj-on  stood 
at  thi^  door. 

“  Now  then.  Miss  Turner ;  you  are  talking  her  to 
death.  Het,  old  girl,  how  are  you  ?  You  did  right 
to  come  home  to  Miss  Tm-ner  and  I,  though  Miss 
Turner  is  a  fool.” 

“  I  have  known  that  for  a  long  time,”  said  Rt;- 
becca,  quietly;  for  Mrs.  Tryon  had  called  her  a 
fool  in  a  way  which  did  not  give  offence.  There  are  |j 
different  ways  of  calling  people  fools. 

“  Where  is  your  man  gone  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Tryon 
to  Hetty. 

“  To  Callao  for  orders,”  said  Het^'. 

“  He  is  a  fool,  and  you  were  a  fool  for  letting 
him  go,”  said  Tryon. 

“  Don’t  talk  nonsense,  my  dear  soul,”  said  Hetty. 

“  You  may  think  it  fine,  but  we  do  not.” 

“  Is  he  going  through  the  Straits  or  round  the 
Horn  ?  ”  asked  Tryon. 

“  Round  the  Horn,”  said  Hetty.  “  His  ship  would 
never  beat  through  the  Straits,  she  is  bail  to  get 
about.  I  did  not  like  his  crew  myself.  Too  many 
Malays.  I  don’t  like  it  altogether,  and  the  ship  is, 

I  doubt,  wet ;  and  in  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Tryon,  she 
is  extremely  oversparred.  Why,  Jack  told  me  him¬ 
self  that  she  had  broke  her  main-yard  lift  by  sheer 
rolling,  and  dropped  it  on  to  the  slings.” 
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“  Thofc  iron  lifts  are  all  rubbish,”  said  Mrs.  Trj- 
on. 

“I  know  that,”  sjud  Hetty;  “but  that  docs  not 
make  amends  tor  Jack’s  carrying  on  round  the 
Horn  with  iron  lifts.  Ahd  his  ship’s  bows  are  too 
far  aft,  so  that  she  don’t  seem  as  though  she  would 
lift  well  with  a  reefed  foresail,  when  she  is  going 
before  it.  As  for  laying  her  to,  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
my  dear,  k'  I  was  on  board  of  her  when  Jack  pro¬ 
posed  to  do  it,  I  should  get  out  and  walk.” 

“  Look  at  her,”  said  Tryon,  quietly. 

It  was  Rebecca  to  whom  she  called  attention. 
She  had  gone  to  sleep  on  the  fltmr  with  her  head  on 
a  hassock.  “  Pretty  sweet,”  said  Tryon.  “  Have 
you  heard  anything  of  Morley,  dear  ?  ” 

“  Speak  verj-  low,”  said  Hetty.  “  Pa  has  gone 
on  to  Patagonia  in  the  Eliza.  And  the  Sydney 
Herald  says  that  they  are  all  dead.” 

“You  don’t  believe  it,  dear?”  said  Mrs.  Trjon. 

“  Of  course  I  don’t,”  said  Hetty.  “  Jack  says 
that  he  don’t  believe  a  thiiiyami/  of  it.” 

That  is  the  way  religious  sailors’  wives  talk  con- 
hdentially,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Of  course  they 
ought  not  to  do  so,  but  they  do  it. 

“  I  don’t  believe  a  solitary  word  of  it,”  said  Try- 
on.  “  But  that  Patagonian  coast  is  a  awful  bad  ’un. 
Look  how  sweet  she  sleeps,  pretty  love,  pretty 
dear.” 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  MESSAOE  KROJI  THE  SEA. 

There  came  a  long  time  now,  while  Rcltecca 
and  Hetty  abode  together  like  Ruth  and  Naomi. 
But  all  danger  to  Rebecca  was  over,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  necessity  greater  than  her  own.  Her  own 
self  was  dead  and  ended,  and  she  had  three  others, 
Morley,  Hett\',  and  Hartop ;  not  to  mention  three 
dozen  others  in  the  swarming,  seafaring  jMjpulation 
all  around  her. 

To  lose  sight  of  self  utterly  for  one  moment  is  to 
have  lived  for  one  moment. 

Rebecca  lived  much  now,  for  she  never  had  time 
to  think  of  herself  at  all.  And  the  verj’  person 
who  took  her  away  from  herself  most  was  that  bon¬ 
ny,  shrewd,  Imautiful  Hetty. 

Mrs.  Tryon  had  a  fight  with  Hetty  aljout  her 
treatment  of  Rebecca ;  but  after  a  long  engagement 
of  an  hour  Tryon  retired,  with  all  her  masts  shot 
away  (but  with  her  colors  flying),  leaving  Hetty 
the  victory  :  as  T  cannot,  from  want  of  space,  give 
an  account  of  the  whole  of  this  great  battle,  I  will 
give  the  last  part  of  it ;  so  that,  ex  pede  Herculem, 
the  reader  may  judge  what  the  beginning  of  the 
fight  was  like. 

“  You  worry  the  girl  so,”  said  Tryon. 

“  I  want  to,”  said  Hetty.  “  1  want  to  take  her 
out  of  herself,  and  make  her  think  of  me,  not  of  my 
father.” 

“Why?” 

“  Because  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  my  fa¬ 
ther  is  in  heaven,”  said  Hetty.  “  The  Society  are 
getting  very  anxious.” 

“  But  sending  her  these  errands,  in  such  weath¬ 
er,”  said  Mrs.  Tryon ;  “  you  will  kill  her.” 

“  She  is  not  m.ade  of  sugar,”  said  Hetty. 

Rebecca  came  in  at  this  moment,  and  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  much  Hetty  meant  to  attend  to  Mrs. 
Tryon,  she  said  to  Rebecca,  coolly,  — 

“  1  want  sardines  for  my  supper.  I  am  to  have 
everything  I  fancy,  and  I  fancy  them.  And  the 
sardines  at  the  comer  shop  are  nothing  but  pil¬ 


chards,  and  taste  of  hair-oil.  Go  up  the  street,  and 
get  a  box  of  the  small  ones  at  Elmses.” 

And  Rebecca  went  out  into  the  rain  again,  with¬ 
out  one  word. 

“  I  call  it  shameful  usage,”  said  Mrs.  Tryon. 

“  It  is  the  system  I  mean  to  pursue  with  her,” 
said  Hetty  coolly. 

When  Rebecca  came  back  with  the  sardines, 
Hetty  called  her  to  her. 

“  Rebecca,  Mrs.  Tryon  has  been  saying  that  if  I 
trj'  you  as  1  do,  you  will  lose  your  love  for  me.  Is 
that  so  ?  ” 

“  She  must  be  jierfectly  foolish,”  said  Rebecca, 
sharply.  “  I  wish  you  would  try  me  more.  You 
don’t  think  it,  Hetty  ?  ” 

“  Not  I.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  If  sailors’ 
wives  brood  and  think  of  nothing  but  themselves 
and  their  husbands,  they  will  go  mad.  Unless  you 
are  busy,  you  will  never  be  happy.  I  have  no  letter 
from  Jack,  from  Valpiuraiso.” 

“  And  I  have  none  from  Alfred.” 

“  Self  again.  You  should  thirrk  of  me,  not  of  my 
father.  I  told  you  that  pa  was  gone  to  Patagonia, 
and  you  don’t  suppose  that  there  are  letterJroxes 
there.  You  should  think  about  me.” 

But  Rebecca  cried  very  much  indeed,  and  Hetty 
let  her  alone  for  a  little. 

“  Becky,  dear,”  she  said  at  last,  “  get  me  to  bed, 
and  send  for  Doctor  Wamford.  I  am  going  to  be 
ill.”  And  Rebecca  got  her  to  bed  and  sent  for  the 
doctor. 

Meanwhile  Hetty  had  leant  her  face  to  the  wall, 
weeping  silently.  “  Father  and  Jack  both  togeth¬ 
er.  O  God,  in  thine  infinite  mercy,  judge  me  not 
too  heavily.” 

On  the  morrow,  Hetty,  lying  in  the  same  bed 
where  Mr.  Turner  had  died,  and  watching  the  ships 
pass  up  and  doivn  the  river,  lay  with  a  brave  boy 
un  her  bosom,  and  was  quite  quiet  and  well,  saying 
very  little  indeed. 

Presently  came  Mrs.  Tiyon  with  a  piece  of  news 
which  she  imparted  to  Retbecca.  “Jack  Hartop 
has  lost  his  ship.” 

Rebecca  was  so  puzzled  by  the  news  that  she 
found  herself  wondering  whether  Jack  Hartop  had 
droppc‘d  his  ship  down  an  arc‘a  railings,  or  lost  it 
at  cards,  or  left  it  accidentally  in  a  railway  car¬ 
riage,  or  gone  on  shore  forgethilly  and  let  it  sail 
away  by  itself  into  unknown  seas ;  when  Mrs.  Try- 
on  said,  sharply,  — 

“  You  are  wool-gathering.  Don’t  do  it.  He  has 
lost  his  ship  on  Cape  Northumberland,  and  his  cer¬ 
tificate  with  it.” 

“  It  will  kill  her,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  Yes,  if  she  is  told.  But  she  must  not  be.  Now 
you  understand.” 

“  Yes,  /  understand,”  said  Rebecca,  and  Mrs. 
•Ttyon  walked  out. 

It  was  a  long  time  befort*  Hetty  was  well  enough 
to  be  told  anything  about  Hartop’s  mishap.  It  was 
a  much  longer  time  before  Rebecca  said  one  word 
to  her  about  it. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  do.  God  solved  the 
problem  for  her  ultimately  in  this  way  :  — 

Hetty  had  got  about,  on  the  wharf  and  by  the 
river,  with  her  baby,  impressing  on  the  newly- 
formed  n-tina  of  that  young  gentleman  the  images 
of  ships.  Otherwise  the  life  went  on  among  the 
sailors’  wives  left  waiting  for  some  who  came  back 
hearty  and  well ;  for  some  who  came  back  broken, 
though  as  dear  as  ever ;  and  for  some  who  never 
come  back  at  all.  It  had  ccmie  on  to  rain  one  even- 
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ing,  and  Rebt'cca  caught  Hetty  on  the  wharf,  and 
pmled  her  into  the  house. 

“  I  have  news,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  You  need  not  trouble  to  say  that,  Becky,”  said 
Hetty.  “  Is  it  pa,  or  Jack  ?  ” 

“  Jack,”  skid  Rebecca.  “  He  has  lost  his  ship, 
and  been  court-martialed.” 

“  Then  he  is  not  dead  ?  ”  said  Hetty. 

“  Not  he,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  Has  Jack  lost  his  certificatti  ?  ”  asked  Hetty. 

“  No,  Hetty.  Hetty,  be  quiet  and  I  will  tell  you 
everything.  Hetty,  listen,  and  bi‘  quiet.” 

“  1  am  quite  quiet,”  said  Hetty.  “  If  Ja<‘k  is 
alive  and  well,  what  care  I  ?  You  sav  that  he  has 
not  lost  his  certificate.  If  they  had  dared  to  take 
it  away,  I  would  have  tweaked  Dr.  Deane’s  nose  till 
they  renewed  it.” 

“  But  I  have  to  read  you  something,”  said  Re- 
bA;ca. 

“  You  had  Ix'tter  n*ad  it  then,”  said  Hetty. 

Rebi*cca  read  in  a  very  fluttering  voici;  from  a 
newspapt'r.  The  Melbourne  Argus. 


the  bottom  of  the  sea  without  drowning  Jack  or 
any  of  the  men.  Is  there  anything  more  to  tell  ?  ” 
Rebecca  was  getting  more  and  more  puzzled. 
“  Has  she  a  he.art  at  all  ?  ”  she  said  to  herself. 

“Yes,  Hetty,”  she  said;  “but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  tell  it.  Tlie  Panama  route  —  ” 

Tliere  was  no  need  to  say  more,  or  to  question 
whether  or  no  Hetty  had  a  he.ort.  Tlie  (loorway 
opened  quickly,  and  in  the  open  doorway  stood 
Jack  Ilartop. 

Hetty  stood  up  and  spread  out  her  ten  fingers 
towards  him.  In  less  than  a  second  her  pretty 
arms  were  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  hugging  her 
like  a  bear.  She  said,  “  Love,  love,  love,’’  and  hp 
said,  “  Darling,  darling,  darling,”  which  is  folly  the 
most  incurable.  But  if  yo>i  will  bring  me  any  gen¬ 
tleman  who  will  affirm  on  his  oath  that  he  has  never 
made  a  f<x)l  of  himself  to  the  same  e.xtent,  I  will 
politely  decline  that  gentleman’s  acquaintance. 
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“  The  Board  which  sat  on  Captain  Ilartop,  of 
the  ship  Flying  Cloud,  have  rtjmrted. 

“  It  apfK'ars  that  Captain  Ilartop  was  keening 
his  due  cour^*,  when,  being  warned  by  the  sudden 
fall  of  the  mercury,  he  made  for  sea,  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  calm  which  pn-ceded  the  hurricane 
which  has  devastated  our  southern  shon's,  he  was 
unable  to  get  way  on  his  ship.  Afti'r  the  cvclone 
struck  her,  of  courw  there  was  no  possibility  of 
saving^  her.  Up  to  this  jmint  the  Board  consider 
that  Captain  Ilartop’s  conduct  was  most  seaman¬ 
like  —  ” 

“  Thank  you  for  nothing,  quoth  the  gallipot,” 
said  Hetty,  quietly.  “  If  Jack  could  not  fiddle  his 
ship  out  of  anything  in  reason,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  man  who  could.” 

“  After  the  ship  struck  on  the  reef  under  Cape 
Northumberland,  the  conduct  of  Captain  Hartop 
was  Ix-yond  all  praise  for  which  tney  can  find 
words.  His  personal  prestige  among  his  sailors 
stH*m8  to  have  been  so  great  that  on  this  terrible 
night  they  passinl  quietly  into  the  boats,  in  the 
calmer  water,  in  the  lee  of  the  reef,  without  noticing 
that  he  himself  had  remained  with  his  first  mate. 
Green,  —  ” 

“  I  shall  not  discharge  that  young  man,”  said 
Hetty,  with  a  slight  flutte-r  in  her  voice  ;  “  go  on, 
Rebwea.  Jack,  Jack,  you  are  a  sailor.” 

“  In  order  to  see  whether  there^  was  any  chance 
of  saving  anything  for  the  underwriters  in  case  of 
the  gale  moderating,  taking  his  chance  of  swim¬ 
ming  on  shore.  'Tlie  Board  wish  it  to  bi-  distinctly 
understood  that  their  opinion  is  that  during  this 
unhappy  wreck,  and  in  the  long  march  between  the 
place  ot  the  wreck  and  the  nearest  sidtlement.  Cap¬ 
tain  HartopconducU'd  himself  from  first  to  last  like 
a  splendid  British  sailor.” 

“  Of  course  Jack  did,”  said  Hetty,  quietly.  “  Do 
not  I  know  him  ?  Jack  is  a  man  of  pluck  and  en¬ 
ergy.  Jack  is  a  sailor,  every  inch  of  him.  I  sup¬ 
pose  his  owners  will  wive  him  another  ship  at  once, 
after  that  report,  fi"  they  don’t,  I  will  spend  a 
little  time  at  their  oflice  not  very  pleasantly  for 
them.” 

And  she  looked  Rebecca  straight  in  the  face  as 
cool  as  a  cucumber.  And  Rebecca  was  deeply 
puzzled. 

“  Well,  and  so  that  is  the  whole  of  it,  is  it  ?  ” 
said  Hetty.  “  1  am  glad  that  beast  of  a  ship  is  at 
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Tlie  life  tlius  enriched  by  two  whom  she  loved 
went  smoothly  on  for  Rebecca.  Not  cheerfully, 
for  there  came  no  w’ord  of  Mr.  Morley  at  all. 
Hetty  and  Hartoji  spoke  continually  about  him, 
always  pleasantly.  Wlien  it  was  hot,  Hetty  would 
say,  “  I  doubt  he  is  cold,  poor  dear,  there  where  he 
is”;  and  Hartop  would  say,  “  Ay,  it  is  winter 
there  now.”  At  dinner,  Hetty  might  say,  “  I  doubt 
he  has  no  lamb  and  green  peas  to^ay,  mior  man  ”; 
and  Hartop  would  say,  “  No,  he  will  be  having 
mainly  fish  and  seal  beef  for  his  dinner.  It  is  not 
bad,  but  not  so  good  as  this.” 

So  thev  would  talk  to  her,  keeping  his  im.age 
perpetually  before  her  mind,  they  both  having 
given  up  all  hope. 

They  kept  from  her  the  news  that  the  inission- 
aiy  ship  had  been  lost,  but  that  a  few  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  heard  to  be  alive  three  months  after. 
'Hiey  kept  from  her  their  knowledge  of  the  bitter, 
hopeless  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  Hetty  had  so  per¬ 
sistently  forced  on  her  the  ma.xim  that  sailors’  wives 
must  not  fret,  that  she  believed  her,  and  abode  in 
quiet,  busy,  and  not  unhappy,  ignorant  of  the 
imances  of  the  sea. 

But  day  by  day  it  became  evident  to  her  that 
Jack  Hartop  was  growing  to  be  a  person  of  great 
consequence  amongst  a  certain  great  and  powerful 
society.  Her  father  had  belonged  to  this  society, 
and  she  had  been  to  a  May  meeting  of  it,  presided 
over  by  a  certain  great  earl ;  and  one  day  in  these 
times  she  found  this  same  earl,  whom  she  knew  by 
sight,  talking  eagerly  and  familiarly  with  Jack  Ilar¬ 
top. 

She  heard  him  say,  “  It  is  certainly  a  splendid 
offer,  —  a  splendid  offer.  And  as  a  sailor,  Mr.  Har¬ 
top,  vou  think  that  the  yacht  is  big  enough.” 

“  llless  you,  my  Lord,  I  would  sail  her  anywhere ! 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  tons !  —  why,  she  is  a  frig¬ 
ate.” 

“It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Ijord  Ducctoy, 
who  is  not  even  a  .subscriber,  and  a  —  ” 

At  this  moment  Rebecca  passed  with  a  slight  bow 
and  went  on. 

“  Who  is  that  young  lady  ?  ”  said  Lord  S - . 

“  Miss  Turner.” 

“  Oh,  I  was  saying  that  it  seems  singular  that  a 
mere  sportsman  like  Lord  Ducctoy  .should  interest 
himself  so  deeply  in  a  cause  like  this,  as  to  lend  her 
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his  vaflit  and  stores,  and  offer  to  pay  a  picked  crew 
out*  of  his  own  pocket,  on  condition  ot  your  com- 
manilin"  the  expedition.” 

“  My  lortl,”  said  Ilartop,  “  it  is  easily  accounted 
for.  Lord  Ducetoy  is  cousin  to  Miss  Turner,  who 
as  just  jiasscd,  and  Lord  Ducetoy  was  under  the 
ecpcst  obligations  to  her  father  for  saving  his  prop¬ 
erty  from  the  Philpott  smasli.” 

“  But  what  has  Miss  Turner  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 

“  She  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Morley,  and 
she  does  not  know  what  you  and  I  do.” 

“  God  help  her  in  her  grief!  ”  said  Lord  S  ■ 
raising  his  hat  solemnly. 

“  Amen,”  said  Jack  Ilartop. 

“  When  can  you  sail  ?  ” 

“  W'ell,  in  consequence  of  this  offer  of  Lord 
Ducctov’s,  1  can  get  to  sea  in  a  week.  If  they  are 
alive,  tlicy  owe  their  lives  to  Lord  Ducetoy.” 

“  Under  God,”  said  Lord  S 

“  Under  God,  I  mean,”  said  Jack.  “  But  he  has 
saved  us  in  one  way  or  another  two  months  of  valu¬ 
able  time.” 

“  It  is  really  so.” 

“By  the  by,  luy  Loyd,  Miss  Turner  is  to  know 
nothing  of  Lord  Ducetoy’s  gift.” 

“  Indeed  1  Was  there  ever  any  tenderness  in 
that  quarter  ?  ” 

“  O,  never,  I  think.  He  lost  his  heart  effectually 
in  America,  before  he  ever  saw  her.  But  he  has  a 
profound  admiration  for  her.” 

“  Is  Mrs.  Ilartop  going  ?  ”  said  Lord  S - 

“  0  yes,  my  lord,  she.  is  going.  You  may  lie  quite 
eert.ain  that  she  could  not  keep  her  hand  out  of  a 
thing  of  this  kind.” 

“  God  go  with  her  1  ”  said  Lord  S  .,  and  so 
they  jiarted. 

“  llebecca,”  said  Hetty  to  her,  next  morning, 
“  Jack  has  got  another  ship.” 

“  A  good  one  ?  ” 

“  A  sjjleiiilid  one.  A  missionary  ship.  United 
Missionaiy  Society.  The  U.  M.  S.  have  picked 
him  out.  And  I  am  going  too.” 

“  I  wish  I  yas,”  said  llebecca ;  “  but  I  am  so 
glad  for  .Tack.  I  cannot  go,  for  Allred  might  come 
while  I  was  away,  and  would  be  very  sorry  to  miss 
me.” 

Hetty  went  quietly  out  of  the  room,  humming  a 
tune,  as  if  to  fetch  something,  went  up  stairs,  and 
threw  herself  on  her  bed  in  a  furv  and  tempest  of 
tears.  She  believed  —  as  we  all  did  —  that  she 
was  bound  on  a  quest  for  some  relict  or  remnant  of 
the  dead,  left  carelessly  by  wolf  or  the  hardly  less 
cruel  savage. 

Jack,  however,  had  given  his  orders  that  Hetty 
was  to  be  ready  in  si.\  days,  and  so  there  was  fine 
stitching,  and  sewing,  and  shopping,  with  not  much 
time  to  talk  almut  matters.  'llie  yacht  had  come 
round  from  Cowes.  It  was  to  sail  on  Saturday, 
and  on  Friday,  all  dav  long,  llebecca  was  working 
in  Hetty’s  cabin.  She  thought  to  herself,  What 
a  beautiful  place !  ”  Indeed,  it  was,  for  it  was  the 
cabin  which  Lord  Ducetoy  had  decorated  for  Ids 
young  wile. 

She  heard  Lord  Ducetoy’s  voice  in  the  main  cab¬ 
in,  and  a  lady’s  voice  whoj  talked  to  him.  She 
could  not  help  hearing. 

“  My  love,”  said  the  lady,  “  I  quite  agree  with 
you ;  by  giving  up  our  cruise  the  Society  gains  two 
months.  I  do  not  regret.” 

“  But  I  had  her  decorated  for  you,  love,  —  only 
for  Channel  work :  and  she  is  going  to  the  ocean.” 

“Well,”  said  Ladv  Ducetov.  “I  frankly  and 
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freely  give  my  decorations  to  the  ocean.  My  hus¬ 
band  has  done  a  generous  and  a  beautiful  deed,  for 
the  sake  of  a  noble  woman ;  that  is  worth  all  dec¬ 
orations  to  me.” 

They  did  not  know  she  was  on  board,  and  they 
did  not  see  her ;  but  she  heard  them  and  after  a 
time  under-stood  what  Lady  Ducetoy  meant.  She 
hid  from  them,  and  it  was  only  after  the  schooner 
had  sailed  that  she  knew  that  the  noble  woman, 
spoken  of  by  Lady  Ducetoy,  was  no  other  than  her 
own  self. 

Hetty  dismissed  her  very  early  on  the  Saturday 
morning.  On  the  wharf  w*as  a  crowd  of  the  stran¬ 
gest  people — a  bishop.  Lord  S— — ,  and  Lord  Duce¬ 
toy  foremost  —  to  see  the  schooner  depart.  The  tug 
caught  the  schooner’s  hawser,  and  .«he  went  out 
tluxjugh  the  mist  into  the  Kent  and  Essex  sunlight. 
And  that  was  over. 

Ducetoy  and  the  bishop  were  with  llebecca  as 
the  vessel  rounded  the  turn  in  the  river.  “  Rebec¬ 
ca,”  said  Lord  Ducetoy,  “  could  we  have  sent  two 
better  ones  to  seek  him  ?  ” 

“  To  seek  whom  ?  ” 

“  Morley.” 

“  Is  he  dead  ?  ” 

“  They  are  gone  to  see,”  .said  Lord  Ducetoy ;  “  it 
has  been  kept  from  j'ou.” 

Rebecca  stood  amazed,  but  quite  quiet. 

“  My  dear  lady,”  said  the  bishop,  “  this  matter 
has  l>een  kept  from  you  by  a  consultation  of  many 
men.  We  are  very  anxious  about  Morley,  and 
some  of  us  believe  that  there  is  no  hope.  I  am  not 
of  those  who  think  there  is  no  hope.  For  I  most 
entirely  think  that  God  has  a  great  work  in  hand 
for  Morley,  and  that  Morley  has  not  been  taken  to 
his  rest  yet.  I  may  be  wrong,  —  who  can  judge 
God’s  ways  ?  —  but,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  believe 
that  you  will  live  to  see  Morley  by  your  side  again, 
doing  God’s  work  with  your  assistance.” 

“  Meanwhile  ?  ”  said  Rebecca,  calmly. 

“  Meanwhile,”  said  the  bishop,  calmly,  “  do  as 
you  are  doing.  If  you  are  not  to  meet  him  again 
on  earth,  you  are  rendering  yourself  more  fit  to 
meet  him  in  heaven.” 

Fur  the  next  nine  months  the  inhabitants  of 
Limehouse  got  familiarized  to  a  tall  and  splendidly 
beautiful  young  lady,  always  dressed  in  black,  who 
walked  perpetually  about  among  the  poor,  followed 
by  a  little  withered  lady  in  gray,  who  carried  her 
basket,  and  did  what  the  tall  young  lady  told  her 
with  never  one  murmur.  These  two  were  Rebecca 
and  Miss  Soper,  for  llebecca  had  conquered  and 
vanquished  her  Soper. 

Said  Sojjer  to  Rebecca  once,  in  these  time^ 
“  Becky,  I  tried  to  find  out  the  secret  of  living  to 
God ;  and  I  failed,  until  you  showed  it  to  me.  Who 
showed  it  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Morley,”  said  Rebecca. 

Nine  months ;  and  hope  growing  dead  as  time 
went  on.  Hope  of  Morley  u^rly  gone  now  to  her, 
but  not  to  others. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  class  of  girls  one  day,  when 
the  bishop  came  in,  and  touch^  her  on  the  shoul¬ 
der.  ReWca,  although  a  dissenter,  had  that  love 
and  reverence  for  this  bishop  which,  I  believe,  is 
common  to  all  sects  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  She 
rose  from  her  seat,  with  her  black  lace  shawl  droop¬ 
ing  from  one  shoulder,  an(4  jmwed  deeply.  And 
the  young  dissenters  stared  open-eyed  at  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  real  bishop  talking  to  Teacher. 

“  I  have  news  from  the  sea,”  said  the  bishop ; 
holding  out  his  left  hand. 
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“  Good  or  bad,  my  Lord  ?  ”  said  Rebecca. 

“  lliat  is  what  I  cannot  make  out,”  said  the  bish¬ 
op.  “  We  have  heard  frem  Hartop.  He  ha.s  re¬ 
covered  two,  but  believes  Morley  to  be  alive  ten 
miles  to  the  northward.  Until  we  get  his  letter  we 
know  nothing.” 

“  And  when  shall  we  get  his  letter  ?  ”  asked  Re¬ 
becca. 

“  Well,”  said  the  bishop,  “  he  only  allows  himself 
ten  days  for  exploration ;  and  so  it  comes  to  this 
that  he  will  bring  his  own  letter.” 

“Then  the  news  about  Mr.  Morley  will  be 
brought  b^  Hartop  and  Hetty  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  That  IS  exactly  the  case,”  said  the  bishop. 

One  summer’s  ni^ht,  —  it  was  half-past  eleven, 
—  Rebecca  was  sitting  up  at  some  of  her  charity 
accounts  when  she  heara  a  step  on  the  stair  and 
sat  rigid. 

'She  knew  it  was  Hetty’s.  Hetty  came  verj- 
quickly  up  the  stair,  threw  open  the  door  in  all  her 
full  b^uty,  fresh  from  the  sea,  bareheaded,  with 
the  verj-  salt  on  her  hair.  And  Rebecca  gave  a 
loud,  wild  cry,  inarticulate,  yet  meaning  much,  for 
she  saw  that  Hetty  was  not  in  mourniny.  Not  one 
solitary  scrap  of  black  about  her.  A  great  deal  of 
pink  ribbon,  certainly ;  sailors  love  it,  and  so  their 
wives  wear  it. 

“  Becky,  my  sweetheart,”  she  said,  “  you  must 
keep  yourself  cool.” 

“  Is  there  news  ?  ”  said  Rebecca. 

“  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  news.  Beck}-,” 
said  Hetty.  “  But  if  you  mean  that  we  have  found 
pa,  and  got  pa,  and  brought  pa  home,  and  that  pa 
IS  standing  outside  the  door  waiting  to  come  in, 
why,  I  say  you  are  right.”  And  she  sat  down  on  a 
chair  by  the  door,  and  beat  her  knees,  and  cried. 

It  was  actually  true.  From  the  lonely  cavern 
on  the  ocean  shore,  death,  in  whose  jaws  he  had 
Uved  so  long,  had  given  him  up  to  love.  It  seemed 
incredible,  even  4o  Hetty  now,  but  there  was  her 
frizzled  hair  smothered  in  Rebecca’s,  and  she 
laughed  and  believed. 

The  news  of  the  safety  of  Morley  had  been  known 
in  London  before  Reb^ca  knew  it.  The  Society 
had  met,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Mr. 
Morley  .should  be  requested  to  accept  the  mission 
to  Honawoora  as  soon  as  his  health  would  |>ennit. 
The  oficr  came  to  him  the  dav  after  his  arrival, 
and  he  answered  that  his  health  was  in  perfect  or¬ 
der,  and  that  the  sooner  he  went  the  better.  He 
wanted  three  weeks  to  bt*  married  in,  and  then  he 
was  ready. 

One  day,  thrif  weeks  after  tliis,  Soper,  Lord 

J)ucetoy,  SL'.  Spicer,  Lord  S - ,  the  little  Popish 

doctor,  Mrs.  Russel,  the  two  Tibbeys,  Mr.  Akin, 
Mr.  Hagbut  and  Carry,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
new  friends,  unnamed  in  this  story,  went  to  see  the 
great  missionary  ship,  Eirene,  pass  by  out  on  her 
glorious  expedition.  As  she  passed  they  cheered, 
as  surely  no  people  evar  cheered  before,  for  on  her 
quarterAleck  stood  Morley  and  Rebecca  Jack  Har¬ 
top  and  Hetty. 

They  went  away  to  the  work  which  God  had 
found  them  to  do.  Whether  they  lived  long  and 
died  happy,  wheAcr  they  were  rich  or  poor,  or 
whether  they  had' many  cJiildn-n  or  few,  is  nothing 
to  us.  God  fittecKlIb^sc  four  people  for  certain 
work  in  this  world,  and  three  of  them  had  to  wait 
till  the  fourth  was  fit  to  join  them.  I  have  tried  to 
show  how  Rebecca  was  made  ready  for  the  others. 
Rebecca’s  difficulties  have  be-en  so  continually  be¬ 


fore  one,  that  some  might  think  I  ought  to  call  my 
story  Rebi'cca.  But  I  think,  if  you  please,  that  ia 
honor  of  the  young  lady,  the  reputation  of  whose 
deeds  kept  Rebecca  firm,  I  will  call  my  story  after 
its  real  heroine,  Hetty. 

TH*  ESD.  ^ 

MR.  LUFKIN  AT  A  BULL-FIGHT. 

No,  it  were  n’t  in  our  home  paddock,  neither 
were  it  in  the  Four  Acre,  which  the  fences  are  not 
all  I  could  desire,  and  cattle,  if  restless,  and  out  of 
yuminer  with  flies  and  what  not,  has  been  know’d 
to  work  through.  Don’t  let  none  o’  you  be  startled. 
Now,  then.  ’T  were  in  Spain,  actiwally  in  Spain  1  I 
If  hanybody  had  venterea  to  tell  me  that  I,  James  ' 
Lufkin,  should  one  day  travel  to  Sarah  Gosser,  I  i 
should  have  felt  inclined  for  to  punch  his  head,  as  i 
chaffin’  of  me.  Howsoever,  the  day  come,  I  went, 
and  this  is  how  T:  was.  I 

Imagine  the  astonishment  of  me  and  Mrs.  Hel,  | 
when,  one  morning,  as  we  was  at  breakfast,  up 
comes  the  postman  to  the  winder,  and  delivers  in  a 
letter  bearin’  a  tbrren  stamp,  —  head  of  a  young 
’oman,  hupside  down,  featurs  good,  but  perky,  hin- 
scription,  “  Correyos  Reales.” 

“  Why,  what  d’  ye  make  o’  this  ?  ”  I  asks. 

“  Queen  o’  Spain’s  I  fancy,”  says  the  jKJstman, 
■with  the  indifference  of  his  specious.  “  You  ’re 
‘  senior  ’  Lufkin,  I  suppose  ?  ”  he  adds,  grinning. 

“  Well,  there  a’n’t  no  junior  yet,”  says  I,  with  a 
wink  at  my  missis,  which  colored,  and  poured  out 
the  tea. 

Sure  enough,  the  letter  was  addressed  to  “  Senor 
Lufkin,  Goodbum  Close,  Hogsmead,  Lincoln,  Ilan- 
gletare.”  Ilafter  sjiekilatin’  nigh  half  an  hour  who 
it  could  j)ossibly  be  from,  we  ojHjned  it.  Who  should 
it  be,  but  Tom,  my  missis’s  cousin  (you  remember 
Tom  ?)  which  took  us  to  see  the  Mrs.  Davingpodge, 
and  which  we ’d  never  set  heyes  on,  since  that  cu- 
rous  hinvestigation. 

Now,  Tom  is  that  sort  o’  movable  chap,  that  if 
you  heerd  of  him  yesterday  at  Broadstairs,  you 
might  reasonably  exiiect  a  note  fiom  him  to-mor¬ 
row,  from  the  himinediatc  wicinity  of  ancient  Baby¬ 
lon.  If  he  telegraphed  from  Chanev,  that  he  was 
off  to  Japan,  having  took  final  leaf  of*  England,  my 
missis,  without  any  hobservation,  would  get  our 
spare  bed  ready  for  him  to-morrow.  We  was  n’t 
surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  Tom  had  visited 
Sa^i  (xosser. 

Nor  it  was  n’t  so  very  strange,  his  writin’  to  me.  . 
Hever  since  that  evening  at  the  Mrs.  Davingpodge’s, 
we  had  bi-en,  though  we  never  met,  the  best  o’' 
fHends.  He  came  home  to  supper  that  night  with 
us,  and  after  we  ’d  spoke  of  tne  hevents  of  the 
hevening,  and  I ’d  gone  so  tar  as  to  allow  that  the 
sudden  huntying  of  a  rojx‘,  under  very  peculiar  and 
critical  circumstances,  might  be  auseful  haccomplish- 
ment  to  a  certain  class  o’  men,  mv  wife  went  up  to 
bed,  and  we  had  a  deal  o’  friendly  talk,  Tom  and 
me  had,  hover  our  jjijx^s  and  toddy.  Wo  agreed 
that  we  ha<l  been  very  sad  fellows,  and  sowed  a 
mighty  power  o’  wild  oats,  to  be  sure  1  (My  wust  ] 
enemies  would  n’t  accuse  me  of  much  in  that  line; 
but  my  hobject,  you  see,  were  to  set  poor  Tom  at 
his  hease,  and  seem  weiy  penitent  for  what  I  had 
n’t  done.)  But  that  we  telt  it  were  now  high  time 
to  steady  down,  and  jmtt  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel. 

Tom  was  franker  than  ever  I  know’d  him.  He 
told  me  all  his  adventures,  the  fortins  he ’d  been  on 
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the  brink  o’  making,  and  the  ill-luck  that  spiled  so 
many  of  his  hexlent  designs,  the  theayter  he ’d 
built,  with  self-hacting  scenery,  lights,  and  box- 
keeping,  which  went  to  smash ;  the  “  Hevery,  ’Alf- 
hour  Hexj)re8s  ”  which  ciuji  to  grief;  the  gun  which 
bust ;  and  the  Polish  conspiracy,  which  was  hanged 
in  hinfancy. 

He  had  now  got  in  hand  a  wonderful  Drayma, 
which,  being  took  ftom  the  French,  and  put  into 
Irish,  with  a  railway  smash,  and  a  plunge  down  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  would  make  the  lurtins  of  half  the 
managers  in  Europe,  besides  helevating  the  drama 
almost  out  o’  sight. 

In  return,  I  told  him  the  luck  I  had  had  at  Ilogs- 
mcad,  ’specially  with  beasts,  and  of  the  good  bit  o’ 
money  I  had  already  put  by.  This  pleased  Tom 
very  much.  We  got  more  and  more  agreeable  to¬ 
other.  We  shook  hands  a  good”  many  times,  in 
the  course  o’  the  evening,  and,  I  don’t  remember 
much  else,  ’cept  that,  next  morning,  I  found  that 
one  o’  my  ten  pun’-notes  had  turned  into  a  I.  O.  U., 
bearin’  me  si^ature,  shaky  but  legible,  “  Thomas 
Ketchaiii  Timtup.” 

fl  never  mentioned  that  little  hepisode  to  Mrs. 
Hw,  and  if  ever  this  comes  to  be  published,  in  the 
same  singular  manner  as  the  former,  I  only  begs 
that  the  printer  ’ll  leave  out  the  last  parrowgraft.) 

Now,  we  comes  back  to  Tom’s  letter. 

’T  was  wrote  in  tlie  best  o’  sperrets,  Tom  statin’ 
that  he  was  already  good  ’alf-way  up  the  ’ill  o’  for¬ 
tune,  wliieh  he ’d  been  so  long  a-bungling  at  the 
foot  of.  Seeing  how  lucky  I  had  been  in  the  bul¬ 
lock  line,  he  had  gone  in  fur  a  branch  of  the  same, 
and  was  already  half-proprietor  of  one  o’  the  wery 
finest  establishments  in  Sarali  Gosser.  Such  were 
the  popilarity  of  the  stock,  —  ’specially  small  but 
hactive  bulls,  supplied  from  the  grazing  fanus  cf 
Ramirez  Vennijo  and  Tirritup,  — that  it  was  some¬ 
times  hnnl  to  make  room  for  all  that  came  to  bid. 
They  did  a  little  in  horses  too,  but  were  n’t  so  lucky 
as  in  t’other.  It  seems  bulls  did  n’t  agree  with  ’em. 
At  all  events,  the  mortality  in  the  stable  was  wery 
serious,  and  Tom  hinted  that  a  consignment  of  ani¬ 
mals  from  England,  —  ’specially  of  cab-’osses  as  had 
served  their  tour  or  five  year,  and  had  anything 
the  matter,  —  exceptin’  gliirnders,  —  would  be  wery 
acceptable.  Iloddly  enough  (added  Tom)  they  was 
in  a  position  to  give  five  shillings  more  fur  a  blind 
’oss,  than  one  as  saw. 

“  Well,  Jem,  I  never  1  ”  put  in  my  wife.  “  That 
w  a  ^tecr  fancy.” 

“  The  work,”  Tom  adds,  “  is  ‘  hcxceptional.’  ” 

“  What ’s  that,  Ilel  ?  ” 

“Mill  work,”  says  I  (I  always  likes  to  make 
ready  answer)  —  “  grinding  bones,  or  something  o’ 
that  kind.  It ’s  depressing  to  a  thinkin’  ’oss  to  bc' 
walking  round  and  round,  and  seeing  what  his  own 
bones  is  gradually  workin’  to.” 

“  Do  ’osses  think  ?  ”  asks  my  wife. 

“  What  d’ye  suppose  their  brains  is  doing  all  day 
long,  in  the  stable  V’  I  asks.  Then,  before  .she ’d 
time  to  ask  me  what  /  thought  they  was  doing,  I 
reads  on. 

“  /  With  your  experience,  an’  a  little  capital,  I 
could  dewelope  the  business  o’  Ramirez  Vermijo 
and  Tirritup  to  a  hextent  hundreamed  of  in  the 
wildest  wisions  o’  avarice.  Ilafler  that,  I  ’ll  sit 
down  a  contented  man.’” 

“  Poor  Tom  1  ”  says  Mrs.  llel,  wisibly  affected, 
“  he ’s  not  a  bad  fellow,  you  see.” 

‘“You  remember  our  conwersation,’  ”  I  continued, 
reading,  “  ‘  after  the  swony,  shay  Davingpodge 


Brothers,  and  how  we  agreed  that,  having  now, 
both  on  us,  had  our  swing  and  enj’yed  our  little 
games  —  ’  ” 

“  Hey-day  I  ”  says  Mrs.  Hel,  sharp ;  “  read  that 
again.  What  hever  does  he  mean  by  that  ?  —  your 
little  games  —  your  litt —  ” 

“  ’Spose  he  illudes  to  my  hentering  my  old  mare 
for  the  steeplechase,”  I  answers,  hastily.  “  But, 
you  know,  it  didn’t  cotoe  off.  ^ — so — Ha  . . . 

‘  Now,’  Tom  goes  on,  ‘  if  you  and  cousin  Matty  ’ll 
pop  on  your  seven-league  boots,  and  step  across  to 
Gosser,  I  can  promise  you  a  ’arty  welcome, 
hexcellent  wine,  and  universal  ciwility,  which,  if  it 
don’t  mean  much,  hexpresses  a  deal.  And,’  con¬ 
cluded  Tom,  ‘  as  we  partic’larlv  want  your  opinion 
of  a  black  Handalusian  bull,  with  short,  sharp 
’oms,  we  hope  you  ’ll  not  disappint  us,  but  ’ll  come 
next  week.  Y'our  affectionate,  Tom  K.  Tirritup. 
F.  S.  Ramirez  Yermijo  kisses  my  cousin’s  hand.’ 
The  deuce  he  does  1  He  must  have  a  pretty  loin 
neck,”  says  I,  as  I  folded  up  the  letter,  thoughtiuf 
ly,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket,  keeping  out,  however, 
a  specious  of  map,  meant  to  show  us  the  way, 
with  many  ins  and  outs,  and  roads  and  names ;  but 
with  Hogsmead  and  Sarah  Gosser  wrote  very 
large,  and  so  nigh  together  that  it  seemed  quite 
sing’lar  they ’d  hitherto  know ’d  so  little  of  each 
other. 

Tliere  was  a  pause,  after  which,  — 

“  If  we ’d  wanted  wery  much  to  go,  Hel,”  says 
my  wife,  timidly,  “ ’t  would  have  been  just  the 
only  time,  —  would  n’t  it,  now  ?  ” 

“  ’T  would  have  cost  a  pot  o’  money,”  says  I,  “  all 
for  to  sec  a  Handalusian  bull.  ’T  would  have  been 
cheaper  to  send  him  to  me.” 

■  “  So  it  would,  my  dear.  Just  like  Tom,  but  —  ” 

“  Fine  open  weather,  ain’t  it,  Mrs.  Ilel  V  ”  says  I, 
to  change  the  subject  and  diwert  her  mind. 

“  Werv-  fine,  —  ’specially  for  them  as  happens  to 
be  travellin’  by  land  or  by  water.  They  not  only 
has  the  jdeasure,  but  ’ll  be  prayed  for,”  says  my 
wife,  softly. 

“  They  has  expengen,  Mrs.  Ilel,”  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  say. 

“  Wery  true,”  she  says,  with  a  sigh.  “  By  the 
by,  Jem,  what  hever  does  Tom  mean  by  saying  that 
you  and  he  had  ‘  had  your  sw  —  ’  ” 

“  And  so  you ’d  railly  like  to  cross  the  salt  seas, 
dear  ?  ”  s.ay8  I,  pinching  her  ear. 

“  Y’es,  1  would,  no  matter  how  salt  they  was,” 
said  my  wife,  stoutly.  “  But,  Jem,  — ‘  little  games’  ? 
If—” 

“  Then,  I  tell  you  what,  —  you  shall,”  hinter^ 
rupted  I.  “  So  go  and  clap  on  your  wust  bonnet.” 

O’  course  I  was  only  joking  about  the  bonnet, 
for  it  took  us  several  days  to  prepare.  I,  for  my 
])art,  wanted  to  say  nothing  about  it,  it  not  l)eing 
favorable  for  things  in  general,  to  be  know’d  that 
the  master’s  going  far  away.  But  my  wife  was 
proud  of  this  trensenjious  journey,  and  it  soon  got 
wind.  We  was  looked  at  with  hinterest  and  as¬ 
tonishment.  Compliments,  likewise  commissions, 
came  pouring  down  upon  us.  Folks  seemed  to 
think  that  SjMiin  produced  everytliing  that  other 
countries  did  n’t.  But  we  shortened  it  by  declin¬ 
ing  to  bring  back  anything  but  liquorice,  which, 
packing  close,  and  being  wery  likely  to  dissolve  on 
the  way,  we  cheerfully  hundertook  to  any  amount. 

To  be  sure,  going  to  Spain  is  not  a  hevery-day 
affair ;  still,  there  was  no  call  for  the  club  givin’  me 
a  farewell  dinner  at  the  Salutation.  Have  it,  how¬ 
ever,  they  woold.  All  I  stipulated  for  was,  that 
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there  was  to  be  no  speeches,  —  that  it  were  not  to 
be  called  a  “  dinner,*’  but  a  conwivial  repast,  and 
that  Stephen  Dumbnsh,  who  had  never  b^n  heerd 
to  utter  anything  beyond  a  grunt,  in  the  memorj-  of 
man,  was  to  be  in  the  chair.  There  were  to  be  no 
formality,  nor  nothin’  stronger  than  mni-punch. 

When  tlie  day  come,  though  nothin’  was  naid 
about  an^  dinner,  the  coincidences  as  happened  wos 
curious  in  the  hextreme.  ’  Everybody  seemed  to 
have  particular  business  at  Ho^smead,  —  as  might 
keep  them '  out  till  bedtime.  Neighbor  Burdock, 
Stephen  Dumbush,  and  old  Bullwinkle,  rode  in 
together.  Singlerly,  everybody ’d  bordered  dinner 
'at  the  same  hour,  —  half-past  four  1  There  was  a 
table  at  the  Salutation,  haccidentally  laid  for  twen¬ 
ty-five,  ^ust  the  number  as  chanced  to  meet  I  The 
big  chair,  at  the  top,  ’appened  to  be  hoccupied  by 
Mr.  Dumbush.  Into  the  chair  on  his  right  hand  I 

Eiscuously  dropped,  and  we  found  ourselves 
g  sumptiously,  and  makin’  a  din  you  might 
have  heard  at  Lincoln  1 

Honly  distant  illusions  was  at  first  made  to  our 
journey.  “  Our  neighbor’s  brief  absence,”  —  “  Luf¬ 
kin’s  hinteresting  project,”  —  “  Jem’s,  little  forrin 
start,”  etc.  Hafterwards  as  we  warmed  up,  they 
was  more  plain. 

George  Burdock  remarked  that,  o’  course,  he 
was  n’t  going  to  make  a  sjicech,  but  he  JiW  see  a 
gentleman  present  which  to  drink  a  cordial  health 
to,  —  and  his  wife,  —  would  n’t  do  no  harm  to  any¬ 
body.  The  party  he  had  in  his  heye  was  going  to 
a  distant  land,  of  which  wery  little  was  generally 
know’d,  except  that  there  was  hinsurrections  twice 
a  week,  and  a  downright  rebellion  hevery  ’alf  year. 
It  was  hard  to  get  at,  hut  he  believed  that,  when  a 
man  giv’  his  mind  to  it,  and  arrived,  there  was  good 
cattle  —  ’special^  bulls  —  and  he  hoped  that  the 
wisit  of  Mr.  Lufkin  would  lead  to  such  a  cordial 
hinterchange  of  beasts,  as  would  be  creditable  to 
both  countries.  With  the  consent  of  the  chair  (Mr. 
Dumbush  nodded)  he  would  give  the  health  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lufkin,  of  Goodbum  Close. 

Mr.  Stonedyke,  though  mindful  of  the  gineral 
understanding  that  there  was  to  be  no  sjieeches, 
could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  seconding 
that  proposal,  hadding  that,  since  their  respected 
neighbor  had  aln'ady  distinguished  himself  as  a 
author,  —  in  reganl  to  sperrets,  —  the  public  would 
be  nat’rally  impatient  for  his  views  with  respect  to 
the  crossin’  o’  red  Herefords  with  the  short-homed 
northern  stock. 

Mr.  Bullwinkle  would  only  say  one  word.  Men¬ 
tion  had  been  made  of  Spanish  bulls.  For  John 
Bull  to  have  to  be  taught  by  a  Spaniard  what  a 
bull  was  almost  amounted  to  an  Irish  one.  He 
thought  that  the  only  advantage  of  Spanish  stock 
over  our  ’n,  was  an  hincreased  hinclination  to  fight, 
and  tempers  more  heasily  haggravated. 

Young  Tom  Thicknesse  (which  a’n’t  weiy-  bright) 
wished  to  ask  one  question.  He  believed  as  Spain 
led  through  France.  He  read,  at  school  that  the 
French  kep’  their  accounts  in  franks  and  sows. 
Now,  for  travellers,  like  Mr.  Lufkin,  to  carry 
sows  —  ” 

Tom  was  stopped  by  a  sing’ler  hincident.  Ste¬ 
phen  Dumbush,  which  had  hitherto  done  his  duty 
So  admirably,  in  the  chmr,  that  you  need  n’t  have 
know’d  he  was  present,  and  had  n’t  uttered  a  vol¬ 
untary  word  since  he  was  married,  —  nigh  twenty 
years  ago,  —  suddenly  gets  up  1  A  conwulsion  o’ 
nature  would  n’t  have  surprised  us  more.  He  lays 
down  his  pipe,  as  thougn  he  should  n’t  want  it 


again  for  half  an  hour  —  he  looks  slowly  round _ 

his  eyes  goggle  —  he  opens  his  mouth.  Tlien  he 
shuts  it  again,  —  and  sits  down.  Whether  his  coun 
age  failed  him,  —  whether  he  thought  he ’d  made  a 
speech,  and  had  n’t,  —  or  whether  he  was  only 
countin’  noses,  with  a  view  to  the  bill,  —  were  nev¬ 
er  know’d,  to  this  day  ! 

After  recovering  a  little  from  the  disappintment 
Stephen  had  giv’  us,  everybody  drunk  my  health 
and  Mrs.  Hel’s,  and  I  returned  thanks,  merely  ob¬ 
serving  that  I  would  follow  the  hexlent  example 
set  me,  and  hadd  nothing,  or  less.  True,  I  were ' 
about  to  wisit  Sarah  Gosser,  and  my  friend  Runi- 
myres  Frummagio  had  already  kissed  my  wife’s 
’and,  —  by  post,  which  was  Spanish  for  “  how  d’ve 
do?  Weiy  glad  to  see  you.”  If  the  presence  of  a 
blunt  Englishman  could  go  any  ways  to  ’eal  anv 
little  soreness  that  might  still  e.xist  on  the  score  of 
the  Hamiada,  I  should  be  wery  glad,  and  if  I  found 
their  stock  hinferior  to  ours,  gladder  still.  Mr. 
Stonedvke.  need  not  hexiiect  hanything  from  my 
ptm.  Sheep,  not  hink,  filled  my  pi-ns  1  My  letter 
concernin’  tW  sperrets  was  a  privileged  communi¬ 
cation.  It  was  addressed  to  a  humble  countrj- 
print,  and,  lo  and  be’old  I  it  comes  out  in  a  wen' 
difierent  paper,  conducted  by  a  gentleman  which 
could  have  know’d  nothing  of  me,  —  unless  it  might 
have  lieen  at  the  Tiigmorden  Hagricultural,  as  sec¬ 
ond-silver  in  boar-pigs,  and  ’igh  commendation  in 
turnips.  My  neighbor  Bullwinkle  might  be  heasy. 
Stiffikits  of  character  riiould  be  required,  with  hev¬ 
ery  bull  I  purchased.  Sweetness  and  fbrbearing- 
ness  of  disposition,  hindispensable.  As  regards  the 
question  of  Mr.  Thicknesse,  I  hail  ascertained  that, 
although  sows  were  freely  used  in  small  commer¬ 
cial  transactions,  it  was  not  necessary  to  hexport 
your  whole  stock,  there  Ixdng  a  coin  of  similar  name 
which  might  be  usi*d,  instead.  In  conclusion,  I 
thanked  them  all  ’eartily,  and  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Dumbush,  ibr  his  hable  silence  in  the 
chair. 

Folks  going  to  France  a’most  heveiy  day,  I 
need  n’t  say  more  than  that  we  found  heverybody 
wery  polite,  and  partial  to  franks,  —  and  it  were  only 
when  we  got  to  a  place,  hwidly  called  “  Buy  on,” 
and  hentered  Spain,  that  our  troubles  began.  We 
had  just  cut  in  for  one  of  those  half-yearly  rebel¬ 
lions  I  have  mentioned.  This,  however,  was  more 
seriouser  than  common.  The  queen  had  bolted  for 
good  and  all,  without  ’aving  ’ad  time  to  put  on  her 
crown.  That  was  why  they ’d  turned  her  topsy- 
turvey  on  my  letter.  Great  hexcitement  was  wisi- 
ble,  ’spi'cially  when  we  stopped  to  dine  and  was 
only  given  three  minutes  and  a  half. 

Heverybody  was  talkin’  of  “freedom”  and  “liber¬ 
ty,”  —  and  werv  free  they  was,  and  great  lilierties 
took  with  Mrs.  Ilel’s  baggage,  —  searching  heveiy- 
thing,  even  to  shaking  out  her  chemises.  I  see 
them  busy  over  a  bundle  of  her  curlpajiers  (which 
was  old  farm-accounts  of  mine)  and  there  was  a 
power  of  talking  and  comparing,  before  they  was 
hulfimately  put  back.  A  gentleman  as  spoke  Eng¬ 
lish  told  me  they  was  suspected  of  being  “  Carlist 
dtx'kyments.”  . 

Heverything,  as  we  approached  Sairey  Gosser, 
seemed  to  get  dearer  and  dearer,  which,  the  same 
gent  assured  us,  was  another  glorious  sign  o’  free¬ 
dom. 

At  Sairey  Gosser,  Tom  Tirritup  met  us  at  the 
station,  stopped  a  gineral  fight  for  our  luggage,  and, 
ellxiwing  right  and  left,  got  us  safely  away  to  a 
wery  fine  hotel,  —  the  “  Horiental.”  Our  coach- 
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man,  bein'  free,  wanted  ten  franks,  to  which  request 
Tom  merely  replied,  “  Caramba  1  ”  and  »Bve  him 
t«o.  We  had  a  hexcellent  8up])er,  and  Tom  said 
he  had  selected  that  hotel  tor  us,  l>ecause  the 
waiters,  though  Spanish,  spoke  Italian,  which  was 
a  ^at  cnnwenience  and  satisfaction ! 

My  wife,  being  tired,  went  to  bed,  when  Tom 
perjuiced  some  werj’  choice  tobacco,  smuggled 
(through  a  hamicable  arrangement  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  the  Custom-house)  by  Ramirez  Vemiijo, 
and  opened  his  budget.  There  was  to  be  a  wery 
great  cattle-show  on  the  morrow,  patronized  by  the 
provisional  government,  in  border  to  amuse  the 
people  while  they  was  making  choice  among  the 
fi^en  gentlemen  who  had  kindly  offered  to  be 
King.  With  regard  to  the  black  Ilandalusian  bull  I 
had  chiefly  come  to  see,  Tom  reitorted  that  he  was 
in  the  best  of  health,  and  —  not  having  been  fed  for 
two  days —  would  be  hactive  and  hirritable  on  the 
morrow,  and  so  be  seen  to  the  greater  adwan- 
tage. 

This  sounded  hodd ;  but,  not  to  show  ignorance, 
I  honly  nodded,  and  made  a  secret  resolution  nut  to 
go  near  that  noble  hanimal  till  he  had  dined. 

Tom  ended  a  long  discoiu’se  on  the  hinterist- 
ing  char.icter  of  Spanish  bulls,  with  the  remiurk  that, 
if  he  could  honly  command  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  he  distinctly  saw  his  way  to  making  it 
twenty.  At  this  point  of  the  conversation,  however, 
I  got  wery  sleepy,  and  we  presently  separated  tiir 
the  night. 

Sairey  Gosser  is  the  bawlingest  town  I  hever 
know’d.  Shouting  and  singing  went  on  till  halt- 
past  tlu^.  Then  there  was  quiet  for  half  an  hour, 
alter  which  began  a  jingling  of  bells  up  and  down 
the  streets,  stopping  at  different  houses.  This, 
they  told  us  afterwanls,  meant  hasses’  milk,  which, 
at  four  in  the  morning,  must  have  been  a  wery 
pleasant  and  inwigorating  tipple. 

Heverv  thing  was  alive  the  next  morning,  for  the 
cattle-show  was  to  hopen  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  all 
Sairey  Gosser,  women-tblks  and  all,  was  going. 
Tom  Tirritup  came  to  breakfast,  and  brought  a 
request  from  Ramirez  Vemiijo  that  I  would  jdace 
him  (Ramirez  V.)  at  the  leet  of  Mrs.  Ilel ;  but,  me 
hobjecting,  Tom  explained  that  it  was  honly  an¬ 
other  form  o’  coiiqilimcnt. 

Rayther  to  my  surprise,  Tom  did  not  wish  Mrs. 
Hel  to  accompany  us,  stating  that,  owing  to  the 
huneven  temper  of  bulls,  and  to  bosses  gittin’  in  the 
way,  haccidents  of  a  serious  natur’  were  not  unusu¬ 
al.  My  missis,  however,  p’inted  out  that  she  had 
not  come  all  that  way  to  be  left  alone ;  also  that  her 
nerves  was  good,  and  that,  by  taking  with  her  some 
salts  and  sticking-plaster,  she  might  be  werj'  useful 
in  case  of  need.  So  Tom  called  a  coach,  and  hoff 
we  went. 

The  streets  leading  to  the  show  was  one  tre- 
incnjious  jam.  Such  a  lot  of  carriage  company  I 
never  see  I  Such  a  floating  o’  weils  and  fluttering 
o’  fans  I  Such  a  capering  of  bosses  and  whiffing  of 
paper  cigars  I  Such  gineral  hexcitement  as  must 
nave  been  wery  gratifying  to  the  teelin’s  of  the 
stock  we  was  coming  to  examine,  if  they  could  hon¬ 
ly  have  know’d  it  in  time ! 

At  last  we  entered  the  building,  and  was  placed 
in  what  Tom  said  were  hexlent  seats,  reserved  tor 
us  by  Ramirez  Vermijo.  But  wheer  was  the  pens  ? 
There  was  n’t  a  livin’  creative  wisible,  honly  about 
ten  thousand  people,  hoccupying  seats  or  walking 
about  in  a  sanded  harea  below.  Tom,  however,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  beasts  was  hexhibited  one  at  a 


time ;  and,  on  mv  remarking  that,  unless  I  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  feel  and  closely  hinspect  the  warious  ani¬ 
mals,  I  could  n’t  hoffer  an  opinion  as  was  worth 
anything,  Tom  merely  rejined,  that  both  he  and 
Ramirez  Vermijo  would  tue  it  as  a  favor  that  I 
should  do  so,  as  hoften  as  I  saw  fit. 

Hall  on  a  sudden,  a  gate  was  flung  open  below. 
The  people  as  was  walking  about  himmediately  got 
over  the  double  rails  that  went  round  the  place, 
and  took  their  seats.  Then  a  percession  hentered 
the  harea.  Fust  came  four  trumpeters,  in  beautiful 
hold-fashioned  dresses,  with  flags  ’anging  to  their 
hinstruments ;  then  a  gent  in  a  wery  tight  rich 
dress,  blue  and  gold,  ’aving  a  sword  in  lus  right 
hand,  and  hover  his  left  arm  a  large  red  silk  ’anker- 
chief.  (“The  mattydoor,”  said  Tom,  in  my  ear. 
“Ho,”  says  I,  winking.)  Hafter  t^  mat^door 
(which  was  applauded,  and  bowed  back)  come  six 
men  on  horseback,  —  if  ’osses  they  might  be  called, 

—  for  I  would  n’t  have  given  ten  pound  for  the  lot. 
The  men  was  all  padded  down  their  right  sides,  as 
if  they ’d  broke  their  right  ribs,  including  the  thigh 
and  leg,  and  was  in  splints,  according,  and  carried 
pikes  nornamented  with  ribbins.  (“  Pickadoors,” 
whispered  Tom.  “O  doos  they,”  says  I.)  Next 
there  come  eight  or  ten  men  in  smart  jackets,  sash¬ 
es,  and  knee-breeches,  with  little  spikes  in  their 
hands,  likewise  with  ribbins ;  and  lastly,  a  string  o’ 
ten  mules,  ’amessed,  but  not  drening  anything,  and 
a’most  covered  with  silver  and  ribbins.  It  was  al¬ 
together  a  wery  pretty  sight,  and  Mrs.  Hel  ajiplaud- 
ed  ’eartily. 

When  they  had  marched  all  round  the  circle,  a 
gent  in  a  bright  unifonn,  wery  well  mounted,  pranced 
into  the  ring,  stop^d  in  front  of  the  largest  box, 
made  a  speech  in  Spanish,  and  ’eld  out  his  hat,  in¬ 
to  which  a  gentleman,  which,  Tom  said,  was  the 
governor,  threw  a  big  key,  hornament^  with  the 
heverlasting  ribbins.  This  the  monnt^  gent  ’an- 
ded  to  an  attendant  on  foot,  who  went  and  hopened 
another  door,  and  popped  be’ind  it,  while  every¬ 
body  else  got  out  of  the  way  as  qiuckly  as  they 
could. 

Pwish  !  —  Wot  a  bound  !  —  There  was  a  cloud 
of  sand  and  dust,  which  dispersed,  and  showed  a 
bull,  —  hash-gray  in  color,  with  short  but  sharp 
horns,  p’inting  well  forrard,  on  each  side  of  a  head 
that  seemed  good  half  a  yard  across,  and  covered 
with  short  thick  curling  ’air.  His  eyes  glowed  like 
danger-signals  on  a  railway-line,  —  he  lashed  hisself 
with  his  tail,  and  tore  deep  trenches  in  the  sile,  as 
if  he  was  diggin’  a  grave  for  the  fust  as  should  cross 
his  way ! 

Mrs.  Hel  and  me  was  still  admiring  that  finely 
deweloped  beast,  when  two  of  the  men  in  splints, 
mounted  on  the  waluable  hosst's,  nxle  right  into 
the  ring,  hopposite  the  bull,  and  stood  stock  still, 
with  their  pikes  pinting  towards  him.  At  fust,  he 
did  n’t  notice  them,  being  hinterested  in  the  ladies’ 
fans,  which  fluttered  like  a  thousand  pigeons.  I 
had  just  time  to  whisper,  “  Bless  my  soul,  Tc»n,  do 
they  want  to  haggravate  him  ?  ”  and  Tom  to  an¬ 
swer,  coolly,  “  should  n’t  vonder,”  when,  —  broosh  1 

—  the  bull  was  upon  the  nearest !  The  man  caught 
him  in  the  shoulder  with  his  pike,  but  the  horse, 
seemingly  groggy,  reeled  so  that  I  thought  both 
was  over.  There  was  a  bust  of  applause,  in  the 
midst  of  which  my  wife  buttered  a  little  shriek,  — 
and  turned  pale. 

“  The  blo^  !  The  blood  I  The  poor  dumb 
,creeter  I  why  does  they  provoke  him  then  ?  ” 

“  Hush,  hush,  my  dear  cousin  !  ”  said  Tom,  ’as- 
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tily.  “  It  don’t  go  in  fur.  See  how  the  bother  la- 
di^  enjyes  it  ?  ” 

And,  be  ai^hained  to  them,  so  they  did ! 

By  this  tune  the  bull  had  wriggled  hisself  off  the 
pike,  and,  mad  with  pain  and  hanger,  made  a  furi¬ 
ous  dash  at  the  second  horseman,  which  received 
him  in  the  same  way. 

“  Tom,  Tom,  do  you  call  this  a  cattle-show  ?  ” 
siud  my  wife,  faintly.  “  I  call  it  a  cruel,  wicked, 
wanton  —  ” 

“  Well,  it  brings  out  their  best  qualities,  you  see,” 
says  Tom,  lighting  a  cigarette  ;  “  we  judges  o’  the 
soundness  o’  the  stock  by  the  way  they  bears  their- 
selves  under  trying  circumstances,  —  Ha !  —  Bravo, 
Toro  1  ” 

“  Bravo,  Toro  1  ”  shouted  thousands  o’  voices. 

ITie  bull,  shaking  hissedf  clear,  had  charged  like 
lightning  on  the  man’s  undefended  side.  There  lay 
on  the  ground  a  shapeless  heap,  composed  of  man  and 
horse,  a  mass  of  blood,  and,  more  shocking  still,  the 
entrails  of  the  fallen  quadruped,  smoking  on  the  sand. 

“  Take  me  out,  Hel,”  gasped  my  wife,  “  or  I  shall 
die  1  ” 

Tom  and  I  removed  her  quickly  into  the  air,  and, 
the  faintness  passing,  put  her  into  a  carriage.  1 
was  stepping  in,  too,  but  the  good  soul  whispered 
me  that  it  would  ’ai'dly  be  the  right  thing  to  leave 
Tom  alone.  So,  hafter  seeing  her  comfortably  hoff, 
back  I  went  with  Tom. 

There  was  more  he.xcitement  than  hever.  You  ’ll 
’ardlv  believe  it,  —  but,  in  that  short  time,  the  bull 
had  killed  three  more  bosses,  and  hinjured  a  man, 
—  and  was  raging  about  the  enclosure  shaking  the 
blood  in  showers  from  his  hums  and  head.  Many 
of  the  ladies  was  half  standing,  waving  their  fans, 
and  hurraying  like  the  men.  For  mvself,  wexed  as 
I  was  at  the  trick  Tom  had  played  us,  I  hown  I 
was  not  free  from  the  prewailing  hexcitement,  — 
so,  speaking  coldly,  I  says,  — 

“  Wotever  may  be  my  priwate  opinion  of  your 
cattle-show,  Mr,  Tirritup,  I  consiiler  that,  be¬ 
in’  here,  it  is  my  dooty  to  see  it  bout,  —  if  honly 
in  the  hope  that  something  may  occur  to  halter  my 
prest'nt  impression.” 

“  All  right,  old  fellow,”  says  Tom.  “  See  I  ” 

Just  at  that  moment,  a  trumpet  sounded,  and 
several  of  the  men  with  the  ribbined  spikes  ran  in¬ 
to  the  enclosure,  and  began  dancing  about  the  bull, 
teasing  and  hirritating  him,  leaving  their  spikes 
fixed  in  his  neck ;  but  halways  saving  their  own 
skins  in  a  wonderful  way. 

“  They  know,  you  see,”  says  Tom,  “  by  the  prick 
of  his  ear,  which  side  he ’s  goin’  to  charge,  and  sticks 
him  on  the  t’  other.” 

At  last,  one  man  brought  a  chair,  and  sat  hisself 
down  in  it  as  coolly  as  if  he  was  goin’  to  have  a 
quiet  chat  with  the  bull.  lie  had  in  each  hand  a 
spike,  to  which  was  fastened  a  sort  of  cracker. 
Down  goes  the  bull’s  tennemious  head,  and  he 
rushes  at  the  sitting  man.  Ilup  goes  the  chair, 
twenty  feet  in  the  hair ;  but  the  man  stands  by, 
laughing,  and  on  each  side  of  the  poor  beast’s  head 
are  stuck  the  spikes,  spattering  tire  1  There  was 
more  tricks  and  teasing,  such  as  ’anging  their  ’ats 
on  the  bull’s  horns,  hexcetera,  but  the  hanimal  got 
tired  o’  fighting  nothing,  and  there  was  a  pause, 
when  the  trumpet  sounded  again,  hevervbody 
bolted,  and  henter  the  mattydoor,  glistening  like  a 
’arlequin.  'There  was  a  roar  of  applause. 

‘“Ilel  Tato’  is  deservedly  pop’lar,”  remarked 
Tom,  “  ’aving  polished  off  his  four  hundred  bulls 
with  only  one  mistake.” 


“  Hel  Tato  ”  walks  straight  towards  the  bull, 
which  glares  at  him  a  moment  with  his  red  eyes, 
then,  using  all  his  remainii^  strength,  makes  a  furi¬ 
ous,  stumnling  charge.  There ’s  the  whish  of  a 
scarlet  mantle,  —  the  glitter  of  a  sword,  —  a  cloud 
of  dust,  and  the  beast  is  on  his  knees  and  broad  fore¬ 
head,  at  the  feet  of  “  Hel  Tato,”  dead.  ’Twas  the 
only  manly  stroke  he  had  received,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  with  a  ’urricane  of  applause,  ’andfuls  of 
money,  and  cigars  enough  to  fill  a  ban-ow  to  the 
brim.  'Three  mules  then  come  dashing  in  at  full 
gallop,  was  hitched  to  the  bull,  and  whirled  him  off, 
as  if  he  had  been  made  o’  pasteboard  !  Hafter 
that;  the  place  was  put  to  rights,  the  ladies  ate  or¬ 
anges,  and  bother  bulls  was  j)eriuiced.  But  I  had 
had  enough  of  llammyres  Veniiijo,  and  Tom 
laughed,  and  said,  so  had  he.  • 

We  walks  away  silent,  when  presently  Tom,  — 
whose  cigarette  did  n’t  seem  to  draw  kindly,  —  looks 
sideways  at  me,  and  says,  — 

“  You  ’re  disappintod,  Lufkin !  ” 

“  Disappinted  1  ”  I  bu.st  out.  “  Say,  hindignant. 
Hadd,  ashamed!  I’ve  given  countenance  to  a 
hexliibition  as  hatrocious  as  it  is  cowardly.  I ’ve 
dishonored  the  name  and  character  of  the  British 
farmer.  ’Owever  I  shall  ’old  up  my  ’cad  again,  at 
the  Salutation,  I  don’t  know.  1  shall  blush  to  look 
my  hown  bulls  in  the  face,  —  when  I  think  of  the 
hend  o’  this  one !  You  bring  liim  uj),  frrom  his  free 
pastures,  the  brave,  hunsuspectin’  beast,  and  the 
use  you  make  of  his  might  and  strength  —  his  no¬ 
ble  lines,  his  splendid  dewelopment  of  limb  and 
mu.scle,  his  glorious  crest,  his  more  than  manly 
courage  —  is  to  turn  him  into  a  railed  prison,  theer 
to  be  prodded  with  pikes,  scorched  with  fireworks, 
bullied,  baited,  and  bewildered,  until,  blind  and 
weak  with  loss  of  blood,  he  can  be  safely  cut  down 
by  that  mixture  o’  the  monkey  and  the  murderer 
you  call  a  ‘  mattydoor  I  ”  Ay,  Tom,  if  the  beast 
could  speak,  that  would  be  his  wersion  o’  the  sport. 
Hout  upon  such  sjmrt !  It  has  n’t  even  the  merit  of 
being  dangerous.  Between  your  harmor,  bosses, 
cloaks,  squibs,  noise,  and  numbers,  its  fifty  to  one 
agin  the  single  hanimal,  before  hever  he  henters  the 
ring. 

“  And  if  it ’s  cruel  to  the  bulls,  it ’s  worse  for  the 
bosses.  'They  can’t  defend  iheirselves,  and  their 
riders,  ])added  as  they  are,  think  honly  of  their  own 
carcases.  • 

“  And  if  it ’s  cruel  to  the  bosses  —  O,  Tom,  Tom, 
it ’s  worst  cruelty  of  all  to  the  women  I  Yes,  them 
that  flutters  and  fidgets  most,  in  that  ’orrible  joy, 
bears  deadliest  witness  against  man’s  misleading. 
Hour  duty  is,  and  ever  was,  to  restrain  that  spirit, 
heager,  curioi>,  hexcitable,  that  seems  the  ’eritage 
of  the  weak  but  dear  companion  God  has  given  us. 
Is  it  in  this  Christian  age  and  land,  that  we  are 
found  doing  oiu*  hutmost  to  encourage  it?  No, 
Tom,  mj-  boy,  instead  of  fostering  in  her  the  savage 
thirst  of  blood,  show  her  those  inevitable  sufferings 
with  which  her  gentle  heart  can  sympathize,  and 
which  her  tender  hand  can  soothe.  As  for  your 
bosses,  instciul  of  tearing  out  their  hinsides,  fill  ’em 
with  ’olesome  ftxMl.  And  as  for  your  beef,  when  it 
can’t  fulfil  no  nobler  hend,  why,  cook  it  like  a  man, 
and  hask  me  to  dinner  I  ” 

*  Mr.  Lufkin’s  comment,  — correct  in  the  main,  —  has  found  an 
honorabie  exception  in  the  person  of  Caideron,  at  present  the  first 
picador  in  Spain.  This  man  occasionaiiy  rides  an  oid  white  horse, 
Iierfectiy  biind,  which  he  has  succeeded  in  brinsing  in  safety,  almost 
without  a  scratch,  from  thirty  desperate  encounters  By  the  laws 
of  the  hull-ring,  a  horse  that  escapes  in  safety,  from  three  conflicts, 
dtecomes  the  property  of  the  rider. 
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MOZART’S  REQUIEM. 

Onk  day  early  in  August,  1791,  after  his  return 
to  Vienna,  Mozart,  plunged  in  a  gloomy  reverj', 
heard  a  carriage  stop  at  his  door.  A  stranger,  of 
dignified  and  impressive  ap{>earance  and  manner, 
was  introduced. 

“  I  have  been  commissioned  sir,”  said  he,  “  by  a 
person  of  considerable  importance,  to  call  upon 
you.” 

“  Who  is  he  ?  ”  interrupted  Mozart. 

“  He  dot^s  not  wish  to  be  known.” 

“  Well,  what  does  he  want  V  ” 

“  He  has  just  lost  a  person  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  and  whose  memon'  will  be  eternally  dear  to 
him.  He  is  desirous  of  annually  commemorating 
this  mournful  event  by  a  solemn  service,  for  which 
he  requests  you  to  compose  a  Rc'quiem.” 

Mozart,  who  had  often  wished  to  tiy-  his  skill  on 
a  work  of  such  an  elevated  and  pathetic  style,  and 
who  was,  moreover,  much  struck  by  the  grave  and 
mysterious  manner  of  the  stranger,  undertook  to 
compose  the  required  Requiem. 

“  Employ  all  your  genius  on  this  work,”  said  the 
stranger ;  “  it  is  destined  for  a  connoisseur.” 

“  So  much  the  better,”  said  Mozart. 

“  Wliat  time  do  you  require  ?  ” 

“  A  month.” 

“  Very  well,  in  a  month’s  time  I  shall  return. 
What  price  do  you  set  upon  your  work  ?  ” 

“  One  hundred  ducats.” 

The  stranger  counted  them  out,  and  disap¬ 
peared. 

Mozart  remained  for  some  time  deeply  immer-ed 
in  thought.  Always  subject  to  a  profound  and 
gloomy  melancholy  not  altogether  unmingled  with 
superstition,  the  delicate  state  of  his  heal^,  togetli- 
er  with  the  natural  reaction  of  the  over-excitement 
of  his  life  at  Schikaneder’s,  rendered  him,  at  this 
time,  still  moni  liable  to  such  fits  ;  and  the  peculiar 
manner  of  the  unknown  impressed  him  very  forci¬ 
bly  as  being  almost  supernatural.  Suddenly,  call¬ 
ing  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  he  set  to  work,  and 
continued  writing  for  several  days  without  inter¬ 
mission  ;  but  at  last  he  fell  senseless  on  the  flotm, 
and  had  to  give  up  for  a  time. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  thing  that  at  this 
time  he  rc‘ceived  a  commission  to  compose  an  opera, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at 
Prague.  It  took  awaj'  his  mind  from  the  gloomy 
presages  which  occupied  it  while  engaged  at  the 
Requiem  ;  and,  mon-over,  his  whole  attention  would 
have  to  be  given  to  the  opera,  as  it  was  requin^d  at 
once ;  and  accordingly  he  and  his  wife,  together 
with  his  pupil,  Siissmayer,  set  out  for  Prague  about 
the  18th  of  August. 

But  just  as  they  wen-  starting  an  event  occurred 
which  brought  back  to  Mozart’s  mind  all  the  gloomy 
thoughts  occasioned  by  the  Requiem.  As  he  was 
stepping  into  the  carriage,  the  unknown  suddenly- 
appeared  before  him  again,  with  the  question,  — 

“  What  about  the  Requiem  now  ?  ” 

Mozart  explained  that  it  was  imjiossible  to  keep 
his  woi-d. 

“  (live  yourself  no  uneasiness,”  said  the  stranger. 
“  What  further  time  do  you  lequin-  ?  ” 

“  Another-  month ;  the  work  has  interested  me 
more  than  I  expected,  and  I  have  extended  it  bc-- 
yond  what  I  at  first  designed.” 

“  In  that  ca.se  it  is  but  just  to  inen-ase  the  pn- 
mium  ;  here  are  fifty  ducats  mon-.” 

“  Who,  then,  an-  you,  sir  ?  ”  exclaimed  Mozart. 


“  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose :  in  a  month’s 
time  I  will  return.” 

Mozart  immediately  called  a  serv  ant  and  told 
him  to  follow  the  strange  unknown ;  but,  fix>m  want 
of  ability  or  attention,  the  man  failed,  and  Mozart 
was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  being,  but  a  messenger  from  the  other 
world. 

On  his  return  from  Prague  to  Vienna,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  Mozart  immediately  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  “  Die  Zauberflbte,”  which  was  produced 
on  the  30th  of  the  month,  with  immense  success. 
He  then  resumed  the  Requiem,  at  which  he  worked 
yvith  enthusiasm,  for  he  was  determined  that  it 
should  be  the  most  durable  monument  of  his  ge¬ 
nius.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  he  was 
plunged  in  a  melancholy  and  dejection  approaching 
monomania.  He  had  an  idea  that  he  had  been 
poisoned,  and  nothing  seemed  to  cheer  him.  His 
friends  called  on  him  at  intervals  and  tried  to  rouse 
him,  but  he  answert-d  in  monosyllables,  and  contin¬ 
ued  at  his  score.  His  wife  tried  to  talk  him  out  of 
his  fancies,  but  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  would  an¬ 
swer,  — 

“  No,  no ;  I  am  but  too  well  convinced  that  I  can¬ 
not  last  long.  I  have  certainly  been  poisoned.  I 
cannot  rid  myself  of  this  idea.” 

At  last,  by  direction  of  a  physician,  she  took  the 
score  from  liim,  which  for  a  time  had  the  desired 
effect ;  and  he  was  so  fai-  recovered  in  November, 
that  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Masonic  body, 
of  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic  member.  At  this 
meeting  was  performed  a  little  cantata  which  he 
had  just  composed  for  them,  “  The  Praise  of  Friend¬ 
ship,”  and  its  success  greatly  revived  him. 

Owing  to  the  decided  improvement  in  his  health, 
he  was  permitted  to  resume  the  Requiem  once 
more ;  but  with  it  his  former  illness  returned. 
Towanls  the  end  of  Novembe-r  his  hands  and  feet 
began  to  swell,  and  lost  almost  all  power  of  motion ; 
and  he  was  removed  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never 
rose  again.  His  intellectual  faculties  were  still 
unimpaired,  and  his  sole  desire  now  was  to  finish 
the  Requiem  as  quickly-  as  possible;  Siissmayer 
being  constantly-  with  him,  receiving  instructions 
as  to  effects  to  be  produced  in  its  composition. 

On  the  5th  of  DecemlH-r,  the  day  of  his  death, 
some  fnends  (performers  in  Schikaneder’s  theatre) 
visited  him,  and  the  ruling  passion  was  strongly 
exemplified.  “  He  desired  the  score  of  the  Reqm- 
em  to  Ik-  brought,”  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
“  and  it  was  sung  by  his  vi.dtors  round  his  bed, 
himself  taking  the  alto  part.  Schack  simg  the 
soprano,  Hofer  (his  brother-in-law)  the  tenor,  and 
Oorl  the  bass.  They  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
first  bars  of  the  ‘  Lachryraosa,’  when  Mozart  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  weeping,  and  the  score 
was  put  aside.  It  may  appear  incredible  that  Mo¬ 
zart  should  be  in  a  condition  to  sing  after  an  illness 
of  a  fortnight’s  duration,  in  which  his  weakness 
was  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  drawn  forward 
whenever  he  required  to  sit  up  in  his  bt-d.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact ;  for,  besides 
the  circumstantial  testimony  of  Schack,  to  whom 
we  owe  this  anecdote,  it  is  well  known  that  other 
musicians,  whose  death  was  caused  by  some  one  of 
the  insidious  forms  of  consumption,  have  simg  a 
few  hoiu-s  bt-fore  their  departure.” 

Up  to  the  last  moment  liis  thoughts  were  with  tlie 
Requiem.  His  sister-in-law,  who  witnessed  his 
death,  which  occurred  about  midnight  on  the  5th  of 
Di-cemlH-r,  1791,  has  left  an  account  of  his  last 
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hours,  in  which  she  says :  “  SiissinayiT  was  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  bedside,  and  on  the  counterpane  lay  the 
R^uieiu,  concerning  which  Mozart  was  still  spt‘ak- 
ing,  and  giving  directions ;  and  as  he  looked  over 
the  pages  of  the  Requiem  for  the  last  time,  he  said, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  — 

“  ‘  Did  not  I  tell  you  I  was  writing  this  for  my¬ 
self?’” 

Tlie  story  which  we  have  relaU-d  was  in  its  di*- 
tails  sufficiently  mysU-rious  to  affect  as  it  did  a 
mind  so  sensitive  and  superstitious  as  Mozart’s. 
Time  and  yivestigation  have,  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  removed  from  it  the  mystery  which  sur¬ 
rounded  it ;  but  neitlier  time  nor  investigation  hgs 
been  able  to  assign  any  rational  or  satisfactory  rea¬ 
son  for  the  proceedings  of  the  unknown,  from  whom 
Mozart  received  the  commission  to  couqiose  the 
work  in  question. 

The  “person  of  considerable  importance,”  to 
whom  the  stranger  alluded  on  his  first  visit  to  Mo¬ 
zart,  has  since  been  discos  ered  to  have  heen  a  Count 
Wallsegg  or  Wolllegg,  an  Austrian  nobleman,  who, 
according  to  some,  wishing  to  appear  as  a  musical 
composer,  thought  it  the  easiest  way  to  palm  off  one 
of  Mozart’s  compositions  as  his  own.  This  would 
certainly  account  for  the  manner  in  which  his  in- 
tendant,  the  unknown  stranger,  appi*ared  hedbre 
Mozart.  But,  on  this  supposition,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  manner  in  wldch  the  work  was 
treated  for  with  Mozart  ?  If  the  count  wally  wished 
to  pass  the  composition  as  his  own,  he  would,  of 
couTR*,  have  stipulated  that  Mozart  should  resign 
all  claim  to  its  authorship,  or  at  least  have  laid 
some  restrictions  upon  hun  as  to  his  keeping  a 
score,  or  publishing  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  work  ; 
and  he  would,  moreover,  have  obtained  fW)m  Mo¬ 
zart  a  written  agreement  to  such  effect. 

Furthenuon“,  sup]K)sing  that  he  had  made  no 
such  stipulations,  —  or  even  supposing  that  he  had, 
—  it  would  have  been  necessary,  as  a  first  step,  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  Mozart’s  handwriting,  wliich 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  proceeding,  when  we 
remember  tliat  Mozart  made  no  secret  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  His  family  and  friends  all  knew  that 
he  was  eomposing  the  work,  and  also  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to 
do  so. 

Again,  if  Mozart  had  agreed  to  give  up  the  au¬ 
thorship,  he  would  not,  as  he  most  undoubtedly  did, 
have  regarded  the  work  as  the  most  durable  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  genius.  He  would  not,  as  he  did,  have 
I  made  his  friends,  most  of  them  public  men,  so  far 
miliar  with  its  music  that  they  could  have  refuted 
any  claims  tliat  might  be  made  to  it.  He  woidd 
not,  as  he  did,  have  talked  and  written  about  it  to 
his  friends.  He  would  not,  as  he  did,  have  got  his 
pupil,  Siissmayer,  to  assist  him ;  and  lastly,  if  he 
nad  ma<le  any  such  agreement  with  the  count, 
would  he  have  regarded  the  whole  affair  in  the 
strangely  superstitious  manner  that  he  most  un¬ 
doubtedly  did  ? 

But  in  the  face  of  these  undoubted  facts,  we  have 
another  undoubted  fact,  —  namely,  that  tlie  count 
really  did  dispute  the  Requiem’s  authorship,  and 
instituted  legal  proceedings  against  Madame  Mo¬ 
zart  for  having  printed  it,  which  he  only  stopped  at 
the  request  of  the  Baron  von  Nisson,  her  second 
husband,  and  the  Abb<5  Stadler.  Look  at  it  as  we 
will,  the  whole  affair  appears  very  strange.  “  Tliat 
a  rich  and  tasteful  nobleman,”  says  Mr.  Holmes, 
“  who  knew  Mozart’s  power  of  writing  in  the  most 
elevated  style  of  sacred  music,  should  wish  to  pos¬ 


sess  a  Requiem  by  liiui  was  not  wonderful ;  but 
that,  in  treating  for  it,  he  concealed  his  name,  paid 
handsomely  beforehand,  and  transacted  the  whole 
affair  through  the  agency  of  one  who  seemed  to 
watch  Mozart,  and  to  come  upon  him  at  unex¬ 
pected  times  and  places,  was  strange,  and  appeared 
to  the  composer  almost  supe*maturai.”  What  mo¬ 
tives  he  hael  in  so  acting  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know ;  but  can  only  (with  the  author  just  quoted) 
“  e.xpress  the  obligations  of  the  world  to  him,  and 
wish  that  Mozart  had  earlier  found  so  discernin'^ 
a  patron.” 

But  the  Austrian  count  was  not  Uie  only  one 
who  claimed  the  merit  of  the  Requiem’s  authorship. 
It  seems  strange,  to  say  the  least,  that  Madame  Mo¬ 
zart,  a  gootl  musician,  who  attended  her  husband 
all  through  his  last  illness,  and  was  so  j)erfectly  in 
his  confidence,  should  have  been  so  utterly  unable 
to  decide  the  question  at  once  and  forever.  But 
her  statement  is,  that  whatever  scraps  and  sketches 
she  found  after  Mozart’s  death  were  committed, 
without  examination,  to  the  keeping  of  Siissmayer, 
who  wa>  Mozart’s  pu])il,  and  who  had  assisted  him 
in  filling  up  s<nne  of  his  later  scores.  Siissmayer 
afterwards  gave  Madame  Mozart  a  copy  of  the 
work,  of  which  portions  were  in  Mozart’s  hand¬ 
writing,  and  .some  in  his  own ;  and  he  also  forward¬ 
ed  one  to  the  count.  'Oje  work  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  {)eri!irmed  as  “  Mozart’s  last  conqmsition,”  at  a 
concert  given  for  the  benefit  of  liladamc  Mozart ; 
but  neither  the  count  nor  Siissmayer  at  this  time  — 
which  would  have  been  the  proper  time  —  made 
any  sign ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  work  was  print¬ 
ed  that  the  count  came  forwaixl. 

In  179!)  the  right  of  jniblication  was  jmrehased 
by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  ancl  Hartel,  who  immediabdy 
printed  the  work ;  and  it  was  not  until  1801,  some 
two  years  afteiuvards,  that  Siissmayer  thought  it 
worth  while  to  write  letters  to  the  public  press,  in 
which  he  claimed  the  authorship  of  all  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  copy  given  to  the  widow  which  were  in 
his  handwriting;  which  assertion,  although  not 
taken  much  notice  of  at  the  time,  served,  in  1825, 
as  the  foundation  of  another  equally  startling  asser¬ 
tion  made  by  (Jottfried  Weber ;  namely,  that  Mo¬ 
zart’s  claim  was  an  entirely  spurious  one,  which 
assertion  gave  rise  to  a  dispute  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  critics  of  the  day.  But  in 
Januarj',  1839,  Herr  Hofrath  von  Mosel  publishi  d 
a  description  of  the  copy  forwarded  to  the  count, 
which  had,  after  his  death,  passed  into  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Library  at  Vienna.  This  copy  has  been  de¬ 
clared  by  competent  judges  to  Im  entirely  in  Mo¬ 
zart’s  handwriting ;  but  it  has  been  asserted,  on 
the  other  side,  that  the  handwriting  of  master  and 
pupil  was  very  similtir,  and  that  the  copy  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  written  by  Siissmayer.  This  copy,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  generally  considered  to  set  at  rest  — 
let  us  hopci  forever —  the  question  of  the  Reqtuem’s 
authorship.  The  question  has  been  very  quaintly 
disposed  of  in  one  sentence  by  Dr.  Bernhard  Marx, 
of  Berlin :  “  If,”  he  says,  “  Mozart  wrote  it  not, 
what  matter  V  He  who  wrote  it  is  Mozart.” 

It  is  not  impi-obable,  however,  that  another 
account,  which  states  that  Mozart  died  before  the 
entire  completion  of  the  work,  mav  be  in  part  true. 
Tliat  Siissmayer  enjoyed  the  perfect  conndence  of 
Ids  master  —  however  unworthy  of  it  —  is  very 
evident;  and  notlung  is  more  probable  than  that 
he,  after  Mozart’s  death,  made  up  tlie  uneompleted 
jiarts  bv  means  of  the  fragnientarj’  sketches  already 
alludecf  to,  assisted  by  the  minute  instructions 
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given  him  bv  Mozart  on  his  death-bed.  Nothing  1 
would  have  t)een  easier ;  and  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  work  itself  is  in  favor  of  such  a  supposition  ; 
for  we  find  that  the  two  last  movements  —  the 
“  Lux  iEterna  ”  and  the  “  Cum  Sanctis  ”  — >  are  onlv 
repetitions  of  the  two  opening  movements,  the  “  Te 
Decit  Ilymnus  ”  and  the  “  Kyrie  Eleison.”  Now 
this  of  itself  would  not  go  for  much ;  for  Mozart 
has  in  more  than  one  of  his  Masses  rmniated  the 
opening  movements  at  the  close  of  the  m!:iss.  But, 
knowing  as  we  do  the  light  in  which  he  regarded 
the  Reauiem,  it  is  not  probable  that,  had  he  been 
spared,  he  would  have  done  so  in  this  case  ;  more 
particularly  when  the  sentiment  of  tlie  words  is  so 
different.  Regarding  the  work  as  he  did,  “he 
would  probably  have  spared  no  exertions  to  give 
every  possible  variety  of  expression,  corresponding 
to  tlic  various  character  of  the  words,  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  extraordinary  diversitj'  displayed 
throughout  all  the  other  movements  of  the  Mass.” 
It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  improbable  that  Mozart 
did  not  live  to  complete  the  work,  and  that  the 
“  Agnus  Dei  ”  was  the  last  movement  which  he 
himself  wrote.  But,  “  if  there  t)e  ^ny  truth  in  in¬ 
ternal  evidence,  we  may  be  well  assured  that  the 
entire  comjMJsition  proceeded  fW)m  the  one  only 
mind  that  could  have  conceived  it,  though  some 
portions  of  the  mechanical  art  of  transcrijrtion  may 
nave  been  executed  by  another  hand.” 

AN  OPTICAL  DELUSION. 

“  I  TELL  you  what ’t  is.  Pen,  you ’ve  just  fallen  in 
luck’s  way  —  that ’s  where  it  is." 

I  had  sjH“nt  the  evening  with  him ;  we  had  supped. 
Penuel  Crossley,  my  old  schoolfellow,  the  dunder- 
headedest  boy  in  the  school,  without  a  shilling’s- 
worth  of  brains,  or  sixpenceworth  of  expectations, 
had,  somehow  or  other,  managed  to  make  a  good 
match  a  year  ago,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  had 
just  taken  the  Manor-house  in  our  little  village  of 
Copsefbrd,  and  settled  down  in  dignified  ease  as  a 
country  “  squire,”  with  a  four-wheeler  of  his  own  ; 
whilst  I  who  used  to  write  half  his  exercises  for  him, 
was  still  working  hard  for  a  living,  and  trudging  it 
on  foot.  I  did  n’t  grudge  him  his  prosperity,  but  I 
wanted  him  at  least  to  admit  that  it  came  tlurough 
no  effort  of  his  own,  —  that  it  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  luck. 

“  Luck !  ”  cried  Crossley,  a  little  contemptuously, 

I  thought,  —  “  luck  I  do  vou  say  ?  Look  you  here, 
my  good  fellow ;  my  luelc  is  just  this :  it  is  all  my 
eye,  —  that ’s  what  my  luck  is.” 

“  Nonsense,”  I  retorti’d.  “  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you ’ve  worked  for  the  money  you  sjmnd  in 
paying  for  this  place  ?  Do  vou  mean  to  say  that 
TOur  gold  is  the  fruit  of  your  {)rains  or  your  hands  V 
That  it  is  good  money,  warm  from  the  sweat  of  your 
brow,  or  that  —  ” 

“  Now,  don’t,”  he  interrupted,  “  don’t  I  tell  you 
it ’s  all  my  eye  ?  ” 

“  It ’s  not  all  my  eye,”  I  continued,  “  if  v  ou  —  ” 

“  Hush !  I  did  n’t  say ’t  was  all  your  eye ;  1  said 
it  was  all  mine.  Look  at  me.” 

I  looked  at  him.  I  saw  tlirough  the  wreatliing 
clouds  of  smoke  with  which  he  surroundtd  himself, 
a  great,  tall,  handsome,  hulking  fellow,  with  close 
curly  hair,  like  a  Roman  gladiator,  and  a  pair  of 
ver^  handsome  eyes,  a  little  constrained  jK'rhaps  in 
their  expression,  partly,  as  Ijudgi-d  from  school  an¬ 
tecedents,  because  he  hail  n’t  much  to  express,  and 
partly  from  his  being  a  little  fai^sighted.  I  knew 


he  could  not  see  objects  close  to  him  without  pecu¬ 
liar  spectacles. 

“  1  ou  don’t  see  anytliing  wrong  about  me,  then  ?  ” 
he  asked,  when  I  had  concluded  my  scrutiny. 

No,  I  did  n’t.  He  was  toying  with  a  lead-pencil 
which  was  in  his  hand  when  he  asked  the  question. 

“  Nor  yet  now  ?  ”  and  he  deliberately  took  the 
lead-pencil,  and  tapped  it  against  his  left  eye  — 
right  on  the  eyeball  —  and  played  a  little  tattoo 
upon  it,  “  Nor  yet  now  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Pen,  wliat  do  you  mean  V  ”  I  cried,  aghast. 

“  Just  this :  I  tell  you  it ’s  all  my  eye.  It 's  only 
a  glass  one,  but  a  capital  bit  of  window-glass  it  is,  — 
as  good  as  most  window-glass  you  ’ll  find  in  London, 
—  too  dark  to  see  through,  but  it  keeps  the  draught 
out.”  And  he  turned  away  for  a  minute,  whisked 
his  eye  out,  and  then,  covering  up  his  sightless  cav¬ 
ity,  brought  the  eye  to  me  to  examine.  It  was  so 
thin  one  coidd  blow  it  away  with  a  breath,  and  it 
looked  like  a  fragile  shell  of  jKirceliun. 

“  This  is  my  luck,”  he  said,  when  he  had  insert¬ 
ed  his  eye  again.  “  It  is  my  eye  —  all  my  eye  — 
and  nothing  else.  If  you  want  to  know  how,  just 
light  up  another  Manila,  and  listen.” 

“  But  which  is  the  artificial  eye  ?  ”  I  asked,  for  I 
declare  I  could  not  tell  as  I  looked  at  him. 

“  Left,”  said  Pen,  tapping  it  affectionately. 
“  ’T  is  n’t  bad,  eh  ?  There  are  only  three  people 
know  it  beside  yourself^  —  namely,  the  optician,  my 
fathcr-in-law,  and  my  wife,  so  I ’ve  kept  my  secret 
retty  well ;  and  you  need  not  go  and  tell  everv- 
ody  about  Copseford  that  the  new  squire  has  a 
game  eye  !  Twopenny- worth  of  gunpowder  did  it, 
at  school,  after  you  leftf  so  it ’s  no  wonder  you 
did  n’t  know.  I  had  loaded  a  small  brass  cannon 
which  would  n’t  fire ;  and  looking  down  the  muzzle 
to  sec  why  it  would  n’t  go  off,  tlie  charge  went  in, 
and  my  eye  went  out.  I  left  school  — blown  out  of 
it,  as  it  were ;  and  having  recovered  from  the  acci¬ 
dent,  and  had  my  eye  replaced  with  this  verv  ar¬ 
tistic  piece  of  cliina-ware,  I  went  home  to  Step- 
minster,  to  study  medicine  with  mv  father.  My  la¬ 
ther,  although  called  Dr.  Crossley  by  courtesy,  was 
not  a  properly  qualified  doctor  of  medicine ;  he  was, 
strictly  speaking,  a  ‘medical  man’;  but  folks  in 
om-  town  were  never  verj’  particular  about  what  let¬ 
ters  a  professed  surgeon  nTote  after  his  name,  so 
long  as  he  could  write  enough  of  them. 

“  Dr.  Crossley  was  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  (unkind  persons  called  hun  Inspect¬ 
or  of  Nuisances),  and  had  little  or  no  private  practice. 
It  was  his  idea  that  I  should  keep  the  loss  of  mv  eye 
a  profound  secret,  because  he  wished  gradually  to 
work  me  into  his  own  position,  for  which  his  failing 
health  was  rapidly  incapacitating  him.  He  had 
some  notion  the  Bo.ird  might  fancy  a  man  could 
not  ‘  inspect  ’  enough  for  the  post  with  one  eye. 
For  my  part  I  should  have  thought  a  nose  the  most 
needful  organ  for  an  inspector  of  nuisances ;  and  I 
have  found  one  eye  quite  enough  to  see  through  a 
Board  and  all  their  wooden  ways.  After  a  few 
years,  I  began  to  relieve  my  father  of  his  duties, 
until,  though  he  still  nominally  held  the  position  of  in¬ 
spector,  the  whole  of  the  work  was  done  by  me.  As 
it  was  satisfactorily  done,  the  Board  made  no  diffi¬ 
culty  about  transferring  the  appointment  to  me  on 
my  father’s  retirement,  which  only  shortly  preced¬ 
ed  his  death.  One  member  of  the  Board  in  partic¬ 
ular  complimented  me  verj-  highh'  on  my  assiduity 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  ‘  He  is 
only  a  young  man,  sir,’  he  said,  addressing  the 
chairman ;  ‘  but  he  has  an  eye  like  a  hawk.’  He 
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was  right.  I  had  an  eye.  Such  was  the  energy 
with  which  I  worked  to  put  down  nuisances,  that 
the  men*  mention  of  my  eye  was  almost  sufficient  to 
get  them  removed.  A  person  whose  neighbor  kept 
pigs  in  his  backyard  had  simply  to  say  to  that 
neighbor :  ‘  Look  out ;  the  inspector  has  his  eye 
upon  you,’  and  there  was  really  no  need  for  my  in¬ 
terference.  Such  was  the  beautiful  respect  and 
awe  in  which  the  townsfolk  held  my  eye.  But  not 
one  of  them  knew  the  simjular  meaning  which  at¬ 
tached  to  being  imder  my  eye,  —  not  a  soul  of  them 
knew  he  was  telling  the  truth  by  accident. 

“  Some  time  bt'forc  I  was  ap)X)inted  inspi'ctor,  a 
wealthy  old  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Trt‘dgold,  a 
widower,  had  settled  in  Stepminster.  Some  said 
he  was  a  retired  Liverpool  merchant,  others  that  he 
was  a  retired  London  broker.  People  hardly  knew 
what  he  was,  or  where  he  had  come  from,  or  what  for. 
He  was  not  very  communicative  on  these  points ; 
but  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  rich,  and  it  was 
indisputable  that  he  had  a  very  pretty  only 
daughter,  Laura.  He  therefore  became  an  object 
of  interest  to  parenLs  of  marriageable  young  men  in 
Stepminster ;  whilst  Miss  Tredgold  became  a  ditto 
ditto  to  those  yoimg  men  themselves.  The  Tred- 
golds  were  invited  out  a  good  deal.  Thev  were  not 
at  all  proud ;  they  appeared  fond  of  society ;  they 
accepted  those  invitations ;  and  in  turn  their  hosts 
became  their  guests.  They  were  very  mueh  liked, 
I  really  believe  for  their  own  sakes,  moii-  than  on 
account  of  Mr.  Tredgold’s  wealth.  Mr.  Tredgold 
was  excellent  company ;  had  seen  a  great  detil  of 
the  world,  could  make  himsedf  at  home  in  any  soci¬ 
ety,  and,  what  is  more^could  make  every  one  else 
feel  so  too,  if  not  a  little  too  much  so  at  times,  for 
he  was  somewhat  eccentric.  As  for  Laura  Tred¬ 
gold,  there  could  not  be  two  opinions  about  her : 
she  ha<l  the  blackest  eyes,  the  prettiest  face,  and 
the  best  fortune  of  any  girl  in  Stepminster ;  more, 
she  was  known  to  be  good-tempered,  unassuming, 
and,  in  a  word,  nice. 

“  Now,  although  the  Tredgolds  had  been  settled 
for  four  years  in  our  town,  and  notwithstanding 
one  after  another  of  the  best  and  most  well-to-do 
of  our  young  gentlemen,  youns  professional  men, 
and  young  tr^esmen  liM  laid  continual  siege  to 
her  heart  during  that  time,  Miss  Tredgold  was  still 
disengaged.  She  referred  all  suitors  to  her  lather, 
who  professed  to  be  flattered  by  their  attentions, 
but  told  each  of  them,  with  never-failing  affability, 
‘  he  had  other  intentions  respecting  his  dauijhter’s 
future.’  This  was  his  continual  reply  to  all  appli¬ 
cations, —  ‘he  had  other  intentions  respecting  nis 
daughter’s  futm-e  ’ ;  and  he  never  varied  a  word, 
but  delivered  it  with  equal  good-humor  and  cour¬ 
tesy  in  every  case. 

“  Stepminster  was  puzzled  as  to  what  those  in¬ 
tentions  could  be.  It  was  demonstrable  that  Miss 
Tredgold  was  not  engaged  elsewhere.  They  never 
received  visitors  from  a  distance ;  and  more  than 
one  disappointed  suitor  ascertained,  through  his 
servants,  from  the  Tredgolds’  servants  that  Miss 
Tredgold  was  actually  free  still. 

“  I  became  acquainted  with  the  family  through 
my  connection  with  a  private  musical  society  for 
the  practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  chamber  mu¬ 
sic.  The  society  had  been  founded  very  recently 
by  Mr.  Tredgold,  himself  no  mean  amateur  on  the 
double-bass.  We  met  at  members’  houses  alternate¬ 
ly,  and  managed  to  spend  some  of  the  pleasantest 
evenings  I  can  call  to  mind  in  this  way.  My  own 
part  in  the  performances  was  chiefly  confined  to 


singing  tenor.  Laura  Tredgold  played  the  j)iano 
or  organ  with  real  nervous  feeling,  besides  which 
she  had  a  very  respectable  soprano  voice.  My  great 
interest  in  the  study  and  practice  of  music  led  Mr. 
Tredgold  to  invite  me  to  his  house  rather  frequent- 
Iv,  to  trv'  over  some  of  Mendelssohn’s  trios  with 
Laura  and  himself,  until  I  became  a  constant  vis¬ 
itor,  always  welcome  to  their  home  and  table. 

“  It  went  on  like  this  for  a  good  bit,  and  the  trios 
frequently  came  down  to  duets  between  Miss  Tred¬ 
gold  and  me,  whilst  her  father  would  add  a  double- 
bass  obliijato  to  her  piano  accompaniment.  At  last 
I  grew  very  miserable.  I  began  to  feel  that  I  loved 
Laura  Tredgold,  and  that  my  position  as  a  misera¬ 
ble  one-eyed  inspector  of  nuisances  w'as  an  insuper¬ 
able  barrier  to  telling  her  so,  and  much  less  her 
affable  old  father,  rasping  away  at  his  double-bass 
in  happy  unconsciousness  of  niy  feelings.  I  tried 
to  stifle  these  feelings,  and  to  look  upon  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  simply  in  the  light  of  a  musical  one.  I 
am  afraid  the  very  effort  I  made  to  hide  them  must 
have  in  some  way  betrayed  them  to  Laura,  for  I 
became  impressed  with  a  growing  conviction  that 
she  knew  whj^t  I  felt,  and  that  her  own  inclinations 
were  at  least  not  unfavorable  towards  me.  I  no¬ 
ticed,  or  thought  I  did,  that  when  I  entered  the 
room  a  faint  blush  would  overspread  her  cheek, — 
that  she  would  look  round  and  single  out  mine  finm 
among  the  other  faces  at  the  meetings  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  society,  and  that,  having  found  it,  her  eyes  would 
stay  restfully  and  satisfied  on  mine  for  a  moment  — 
her  deep,  lustrous,  dark  eyes  —  before  turning  with 
greater  unconceni  upon  the  rest.  And  when  she 
j)arted  from  me  of  an  evening,  I  remember  how  she 
would  raise  those  eyes  to  mine  with  a  gentle  ex- 
jjression  that  made  nie  dizzy  to  think  about  as  I 
would  run  out  of  the  house  and  reflect  on  my  onc- 
eved-ness.  Laura  had  speaking  eyes,  as  folks  say. 
They  were  not  bashful  eyes,  but  niild  and  gentle ; 
and  when  I  looked  into  their  depths,  they  seemed 
to  flash  back  ali-eadv  a  favorable  answer  to  what  I 
longed  to,  yet  dared  not,  ask.  That  the  longer  I 
reflected  on  the  social  inequality  between  my  posi¬ 
tion  and  hers,  the  more  resolved  I  became  at  least 
to  try  my  fate,  and  hear  at  worst  mv  rejection,  will 
be  readily  understood  by  the  lad  who  has  read  his 
first  love-storv'.  It  was  not  so  much  this  —  it  was 
my  eye.  I  dared  not  tell  her,  lest,  if  she  rejected 
me,  it  should  get  bruited  about  Stepminster  that  the 
Boaixl  had  a  one-eyed  inspector.  That  would  be 
ruin.  It  was  clear  to  me  1  must  keep  this  secret 
locked  up  in  my  own  —  eyelid.  But  suppose  I 
should  be  married  with  my  glass  eye,  and  never 
tell  my  >>116  ?  I  should  be  found  out  ?  There 
would  be  an  end  to  all  confidence,  for  I  should  l)e 
a  wretched  deceiver ;  and  would  it  not  be  obtain¬ 
ing  a  wife  and  a  fortune  under  false  pretences  ? 

“However,  candidly,  I  only  expected  rejection 
of  my  suit,  after  the  expi'rience  of  so  many  more 
eligible  young  men  than  myself.  And  should  I, 
for  this,  put  my  eye  in  anv  one’s  power,  and  lose 
my  place  as  inspector  ?  N’o.  I  would  risk  keeping 
the  secret,  and  know  mv  fate  first.  I  could  easily 
tell  her  afti'rwards.  Excuse  my  not  dwelling  on 
the  tenns  in  which  I  laid  bare  the  stati'  of  my 
feelings  to  Laura  Tredgold.  It  is  neither  here  nor 
there  to  the  stor}'. 

“  ‘  I  have  loved  you,  Mr.  Crosslcy,’  she  said  with 
emotion,  ‘  and  only  you.  I  have  never  loved 
another.  Yet  I  fear  I  can  never  be  yours.  You 
do  not  know,  —  not  know,’  shi‘  continued,  sobbing 
on  my  shoulder,  ‘  what  brought  us  to  Stepminster. 
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Uo,  you  don’t  know.  Yet,  if  you  will  ask  my 
father,  first,  for  his  consent  to  your  suit,  and  next 
to  tell  you  what  brought  us  to  Stepminster,  if  his 
answer  to  the  first  is  favorable  to  your  desire,  and 
if  his  answer  to  the  second  is  satisfactory  to  your 
mind,  I  will  be  your  wife.’ 

“Tliis  seemed  queer  to  me.  Wliat  did  I  care 
what  brought  them  to  Stepminster?  Absolutely 
nothing. 

“  Wliilst  we  had  been  talking,  —  Laura  and  I,  — 
the  old  gentleman  had  been  up  stairs,  to  rummage 
out  some  new  trios  for  our  next  practice. 

“  Lovely  things  1  ”  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  patting 
them  affectionately. 

“  Could  I  have  a  little  conversation  with  you,  Mr. 
Tredgold,  in  private  ?  ” 

“  ‘  O,  nonsense !  Not  now.  I  know  what  you ’ve 
<Tot  to  say,  —  or  I  guess.  That ’s  all  my  eye,  sir,’ 
Se  said,  severely  :  ‘  we  are  goin^  to  practice,  now. 
0,  they  arc  lovely  things  I  ’  and  he  took  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  rasp  at  his  double-bass.  ‘We  will  talk,  if 
you  like,  after  supper,  when  Laura  goes  to  bed." 
Now,  then,  —  one,  two,  three.’ 

“  And  off  we  went  into  ehambir  music.  It  was 
a  very  constrained  affair,  after  what  I  knew,  and 
what  Laura  knew',  and  what  we  both  judged,  I  feel 
sure,  that  he  sedmed  to  know  was  coming.  For 
three  blessed  hours  we  kept  this  up ;  then  supper 
came,  which  I  thought  never  would  end.  At  last, 
Laura  kissed  her  father,  and  wishing  me  good¬ 
night,  resting  her  full,  dark  eyes  on  mine  with  a 
new  and  happier  meaning  in  them,  ndirt^d. 

“  ‘  Well,  Mr.  Crossley,’  the  old  gentleman  began, 
when  he  heard  Laura’s  footstep  die  away  up  the 
stairs,  —  ‘  well,  sir,  I  expect  I  know  what  yon  have 
to  say.  I  may  as  well  be  candid,  and  tell  you  I  am 
not  taken  by  surprise.  I  have  had  a  good  many 
young  men  here,  and  I  have  observed  their  atten¬ 
tions  to  my  daughter  have  naturally  resulted  in  a 
little  conversation  with  me.  I  have  also  watched 
you,  and  had  no  doubt  yom  attentions  would  re¬ 
sult  similarly  in  a  few  words  in  private  with  me. 
Now,  let  us  have  these  few  words  short  and  to  the 
purpose.  You  are  come  to  tell  me  you  love  my 
^ughter,  Laura?’ 

“This  was  a  most  unpromising  beginning,  cer¬ 
tainly.  It  is  very  annoying  to  get  the  groimd  cut 
firom  under  your  feet  with  this  bewildering  candor. 

“  ‘  I  certainly  was  about  to  say,  sir,  that  I  love 
yotir  daughter ;  that  I  love  her  truly  and  disinter¬ 
estedly  ;  and  that  in  intiking  this  confession  I  have 
not  an  eye  to  —  ’ 

“  ‘  You  have  not  an  eye  to  ?  ’  echoed  Mr.  Tred¬ 
gold,  emphasizing  the  ‘  not  ’  in  a  very  unpleasant 
manner. 

“  ‘  I  mean,  sir,  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
influenced  by  jK-cuniary  considerations,  knowing, 
though  I  do,  that  Miss  Tredgold’s  position  is  very 
far  above  mine  from  a  pecuniary-  point  of  view.  In 
fact,  a  reflection  on  this  very  inequality  has  for  a 
long  time  prevented  my  declaring  the  state  of  my 
feelings  to  Miss  Tredgold  herself,  notwithstanding 
I  had  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  be  reciprocated 
on  her  part.’  • 

“  ‘  Well,  sir,  I  can  only  say  I  have  other  inten¬ 
tions  respecting  my  daughter’^s  future  —  ’ 

“  Mr.  Tredgold  coughed.  .  The  very  words.  It 
was  all  over,  I  thought. 

“  ‘  Than  pecuniarj-  ones,’  the  old  gentleman 
added,  after  a  slight  pause.  ‘  They  are  a  very  one- 
eyed  sort  of  consideration,  sir,  after  all.’ 

“  I  acquiesced ;  but  I  wished  he  would  not  allude 


to  partial  blindness  even  in  that  metaphorical  man¬ 
ner. 

“  ‘  But,’  Mr.  Tredgold  continued,  ‘  having  seen  a 
good  deal  of  you  for  some  time  past,  I  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  you  a  man  influenced  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  that  kind.  Have  you  mentioned  your  sen¬ 
timents  to  Miss  Tredgold  r  Yes  ?  ’And  they  are 
returned  ?  Yes  ?  In  that  case  you  may  consider 
the  matter  settled  so  far  as  my  consent  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  am  simply  anxious  for  her  happiness. 
No  doubt  you  wonder  at  my  ready  assent  in  your 
case  to  a  suit  which  I  have  refused  a  number  of 
entlemen  in  much  better  positions  than  your  own. 

have  my  own  reasons.  I  do  not  want  money  for 
my  daughter.  I  can  give  her  as  much  as  I  think  it 
good  for  any  young  pair  to  have.” 

“  ‘  ^Vhat  a  gem  of  a  father-in-law !  ’  I  thought. 

“  ‘  The  fact  is  1  am  a  student,  sir,’  he  went  on,  — 
‘  a  humble  one,  it  is  true,  of  individual  character  as 
delineated  in  the  human  eye.” 

“  I  began  to  feel  very  particularly  uncomfortable. 

“  ‘  At  one  time  I  studied  phrenology.  What  is 
moral  character  ?  says  the  phrenologist.  Moral 
character,  he  replies,  is  bumps.  I  tried  nosology. 
What  is  the  index  of  intelligence  ?  asks  the  nosol- 
ogist.  It  is  your  nose.  He  knows  nothing.  They 
are  all  wrong  together.  Where  do  I  look  to  read 
the  moral  and  perceptive  faculties  of  the  human 
mind?  —  whither  do  I  turn  to  si'ek  for  infallible 
indications  that  my  confidence  shall  not  be  mis¬ 
placed  ?  To  the  eye,  sir.  The  eye  is  the  window 
of  the  soul.  That  is  where  a  man’s  character  is 
writUm.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  in  your  eye.’ 

“  Really,  this  was  very  disagreeable.  I  was  so 
{x'rplexed  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do.  It  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  I  had  better  go  down  on  my 
knees,  and  at  once  avow  mvself  a  wretched  one- 
eyed  impostor,  regardless  of  all  consequences  to  the 
inspectorship.  But  this  is  weakness,  I  thought. 
Should  I  give  up  the  secret  of 'So  many  years’  stand¬ 
ing,  and  lose  Laura  and  the  inspectorship  at  one 
fell  swoop  ?  No.  With  a  powerful  effort,  I  con¬ 
trolled  my  feelings. 

“  ‘  I  have  read  your  eyes,’  said  Mr.  Tredgold, 
‘  and  I  must  say  they  impress  me  with  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  candor  and  ftankness  of  your  dispo¬ 
sition.’ 

“  IVhat  a  guilty  being  I  felt  I 

“  ‘  A  very  favorable  opinion,  sir.  And  I  will  say 
I  have  confidence  in  you.  Phunly,  I  like  you ;  and 
I  would  rather  have  you  for  a  son-in-law  than  any 
other  young  gentleman  I  know ;  and  I  believe  you 
will  makt;  Laura  a  good  husband.’ 

“  For  very  shame,  I  could  hardly  find  words 
suitable  to  express  my  acknowledgments  of  his 
good  opinion ;  but  I  blurted  out  something,  and 
the  old  gentleman  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand, 
and  wished  me  good-night. 

‘“I  don’t  know  if  you  will  think  me  unduly  inqui¬ 
sitive,’  I  said,  ‘but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one 
qtiestion  before  I  go.’ 

“‘Not  at  all.  You  probably  mean  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  settlement  —  ’ 

“  ‘  No,  no,’  I  interrupted,  coloring.  ‘  I  assure 
yyu  that  was  furthest  from  my  thoughts.  It  is  on  a 
very  different  subject.  Your  daughter  wished  me 
to  ask  wW  you  came  to  Stepminster.’ 

“Mr.  Tredgold  looked  at  me  keenly  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  he  relied,  with  some  abruptness, 
‘  Change  of  air.  —  Good-night.’ 

“  The  manner  in  which  he  said  ‘  good-night  ’  did 
not  admit  of  further  conversation.  , 
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i  “  Why  had  Laura  insisted  on  ray  asking  this 
!  question  ?  Surely  not  to  elicit  such  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  piece  of  information  as  this.  I  fancied  I  heard 
the  old  gentleman  chuckle  to  himself  as  he  shut  the 
street-door  on  me. 

“  Could  there  be  any  reason  worth  keeping  secret 
connected  witfi  Mr.  Tredgold’s  coming  to  Step- 
rainster  ?  Had  he  done  anytliing  wrong  ?  Did  he 
ftant  to  avoid  an^i-thing,  or  anybody  ?  It  did  not 
look  like  it,  for  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  live  a  quiet, 
retiring  life  in  the  town.  Again,  why  did  Laura 
wish  me  to  know  the  reason  that  had  brought  them 
here  ?  It  mattered  nothing  to  me,  that  I  could  see. 
I  loved  Laura  Tredgold ;  that  was  enough  for  me. 

“  Then  I  thought  about  my  eye.  Could  I  tell 
them,  after  deceiving  them  hitlierto?  The  worst 
of  the  first  step  in  deception  is,  it  makes  the  others 
so  easy.  I  did  not  see  that  I  could.  Besides,  sure¬ 
ly  it  was  no  crime  to  have  a  glass  eye  ;  it  was  my 
misfortune.  ^Vhy  should  I  go  and  tell  people  ; 

‘  Look  here ;  this  is  a  glass  eye,’  when  they  liked  it 
better  for  believing  it  to  be  real  ?  It  would  be 
cruel,  —  heartless.  Besides,  Laura  did  not  love 
me  for  my  eye.  No ;  I  would  not  tell  her  yet,  I  de¬ 
termined,  —  I  would  rather  she  should  find  it  out.  j 
Perhaps  I  would  lead  her  on  gently  to  the  discov¬ 
er  and  so  break  the  blow,  and  be  able  to  s^-, 

‘  La  !  bless  me  —  what  !  did  n’t  you  know  it  ?  ’ 
That  would  be  the  preferable  course. 

“  When  I  next  saw  Laura,  she  was  very  eager  to 
know  if  her  father  had  told  me  anything  about  the 
reason  which  brought  them  to  settle  in  Stepminstcr. 

I  mentioned  Ids  reply,  and  it  caused  her  a  good 
deal  of  apparent  uneasiness. 

“  ‘  He  ought  to  have  told  you  that,  Pen.  I 
don’t  think  I  ought  to  be  your  wife  till  you  know.’ 

“  I  protested  my  utter  indifference  to  the  cause 
that  brought  them  here,  whatever  it  might  be. 

“  ‘  But,  Pen,’  she  raid,  plucking  at  her  dn-ss  — 
"  O  dear,  you  ought  to  know  it.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you.  I  am  sure  you  will  regard  me  with  an  eye  of 
dcom  by  and  by  when  you  find  I  have  kept  some¬ 
thing  from  you.’  The  tears  were  coming  up  in  her 
beautiful  eves  as  she  looked  at  me. 

“  ‘  No,  f  said ;  nothing  would  over  make  me 
change  my  opinion  of  her,  as  the  dearest  darling  — 
Well,  we  will  leave  the  epithets.  In  tact,  as  I 
thought  of  my  secret,  which  I  had  not  disclowd,  it 
was  rather  a  relief  to  me  that  she  should  vot  tell 
me  why  they  came  to  Stepminster.  It  encouraged 
and  excused  me,  as  it  were,  for  my  own  reserve. 
But  I  would  much  have  preferred,  though,  she  should 
have  said  ‘  eyes  of  scorn,’  instead  of  an  eye.  Every¬ 
body  seemed  to  talk  about  an  eye  to  me  in  a  way 
which  seemed  quite  i)ersonal. 

“  ‘  Are  you  sure.  Pen,  you  will  forgive  me,  what¬ 
ever  you  team  about  me  in  the  futimj  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Certain,’  I  said. 

“Well,  in  course  of  time  we  were  married.  I 
still  maintained  my  office  as  inspector.  No  one 
ever  had  such  a  wife  as  mine,  —  the  best-tempered 
and  most  lovable  creature,  I  really  believe,  in  the 
world.  Our  congeniality  of  feeling  was  something 
wonderful.  Even  down  to  little  matters  of  the  most 
trivial  character  in  likes  and  dislikes,  there  was  per¬ 
fect  unanimity  between  us.  It  may  seem  a  very 
absurd  instance  to  give  of  this  unanimity  it  is  so 
trifling.  But  I  h.ave  always  had  a  great  antipa¬ 
thy  to  flies.  I  very  nearly  exposed  my  secret 
on  one  occasion  before  the  Board,  owing  to 
flies.  It  was  autumn,  and  a  fly  had  been  buzz¬ 
ing  about  my  face,  stinging  me  for  a  long  time 
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whilst  reading  a  Report.  Then  I  missed  him ;  I 
thought  he  was  gone.  Meantime,  that  fly  was  in¬ 
tently  engaged  in  my  glass  eye.  It  was  a  wonder 
the  Board  never  noticed  it ;  if  they  had,  I  should 
have  been  found  out.  At  home,  I  have  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  my  leisure,  in  the  fly-season,  to  devis¬ 
ing  traps  and  poisonous  sweetmeats  for  them,  and  I 
have  fly-cages  in  everj'  room.  I  was  almost  afmd 
Laura  would  think  this  suspicious ;  but  no,  she  nev¬ 
er  did.  Her  skin  is  particularly  delicate  and  sensi¬ 
tive.  Laura  did  not  like  flies ;  I  was  glad  of  that. 

“  There  was  one  thing,'  I  must  say,  caused  me  no 
little  annoyance  about  Laura.  It  was  only  a  little 
thing  in  itself  and  no  doubt  I  ought  to  have  been 
above  feeling  hurt  at  such  a  trifle.  Still,  ever  so 
little  a  thing  when  it ’s  in  your  eye,  for  instance,  as 
a  speck  of  dust,  does  cause  a  great  deal  of  annoy¬ 
ance.  With  the  congeniality  of  feeling  Ix-tween  us, 
I  certainly  did  feel  hurt  that  Laura  should  keep  her 
desk  constantly  and  consistently  locked  from  me. 
1  wanted  some  ink  one  day.  I  knew  she  had  some 
in  her  desk,  and  asked  for  the  keys.  The  way  she 
hustled  about  to  open  that  desk  herself,  and  the  ex¬ 
cuses  she  made  to  prevent  my  going  to  it,  were  a 
masterpiece  of  female  diplomacy.  It  was  not  that 
I  wantod  to  go  to  her  desk  so  much  as  that 
I  did  n’t  like  being  locked  away  Ibnn  it.  It  preyed 
on  my  mind  when  I  considered  the  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  that  should  subsist  between  man  and  wife. 
To  be  sure,  I  had  not  told  her  about  mv  glass  eye, 
—  that  was  the  only  secret  I  luid  from  Laura  —  but 
then  she  did  n’t  know  that,  and  she  at  least  believed 
I  had  withheld  notliing  whatsoever  from  her,  so 
that  there  was  no  excuse  for  her  withholding  any¬ 
thing  from  me.  Another  thing  to  do  with  the 
desk  was  this:  Laura  ha<l  received  at  least  two 
letters  since  our  marriage,  not  in  female  hand¬ 
writing,  which  she  very  artfully  cajoled  and 
persuaded  me  out  of  wanting  to  see.  I  Knew  they 
were  in  the  desk.  And  there  was  a  certain  neat 
little  parcel,  —  ‘  a  present,’  .she  said,  ‘  from  a  friend.’ 
That  went  into  the  desk  too.  But  why  this  my.s- 
tery  ?  A  harmless  deception  on  my  part  was  excus¬ 
able,  but  I  could  not  bear  deception  in  other  people. 

“By  anti  by,  from  this  very  little  seed,  there 
grew  up  a  sort  of  constraint  between  us,  until 
Laura,  observing  it,  at  last  threw  me  her  keys,  and 
calling  me  a  ‘bad  Penny’  (a  playful  title  of  re¬ 
proach),  bade  me  examine  her  desk  myself,  and  not 
be  suspicious  about  nothing.  Then  I  felt  ashamed 
of  myself,  and  would  n’t  do  it.  Then  Laura  in¬ 
sisted  on  turning  it  out  before  my  eyes,  and  showing 
me  its  contents.  I  would  not  read  the  letters,  but 
I  saw  a  little  box  with  a  brooch  in  it,  which  I  much 
doubted  being  the  same  she  ha<l  received  in  the 
packet  alluded  to.  It  was  all  very  well  her  calling 
me  a  ‘  horrid  Bluebeard,’  but  I  knew  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  on  the  paper  enclosing  it  was  not  the  same,  tor 
I  distinctly  remembered  that  writing. 

“  One  day,  coming  home  tired  after  a  fagging 
morning’s  work  at  inspecting,  I  found  my  house¬ 
hold  in  great  confusion.  One  of  my  female  domes¬ 
tics  was  crying,  and  on  my  entering  the  house,  she 
began,  ‘  O,  if  you  please,  sir,  missus  have  fell.’ 

“  ‘  Fell  ?  fell  ?  ’  I  asked  in  amazement.  ‘  Wiat 
do  you  mean,  girl  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Fell,  sir ;  fell  down  stairs  and  hurt  herself.’ 

•  “  ‘  Wherti  is  .die  ?  ’  I  asked,  pushing  past  her  to 
seek  mv  wife. 

“  ‘  I  liope  you  ’ll  bear  up,  sir,  —  but  missus  have 
gone.  Gone,  sir,  —  left  the  house,’  the  servant 
added,  seeing  my  look  of  incredulity.  ‘  I  was  up 
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*t*ir(s  cleaain’  of  myself  for  dinner,’  the  girl  con¬ 
tinue^  ‘  when  I  heanl  somethin’  fall  on  the  stairs, 
aud  1  heard  missus  scream.  I  went  and  helped  her 
up,  for  she  had  fell  and  hmt  her  forehead.  She 
went  to  her  room  cryin’  very  much,  and  would 
n’t  let  us  do  nothin’  for  her.  She  put  on  her 
things,  sir,  and  went  out  almost  directly  afler- 
wanls,  sayin’  she  had  left  a  note  /or  you,  sm.  She 
was  sobbin’  very  much  when  she  left.’ 

« Seriously  agitated  about  my  wife,  I  ran  up 
stairs,  and  found  on  Laura’s  dressing-table  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note :  — 

“  ‘  Deauest  Pen, — Forgive  my  leaving  you  thus. 
I  have  suffered  much  from  deceiving  vou  so  long, 
but  never  thought  it  would  come  to  tiiis.  Do  not 
follow  me ;  my  peace  depends  upon  it.  You  will 
soon  know  all.  My  father  will  know  of  my 
going. 

“  *  Lauka.’ 

“Cool,  upon  my  word.  Was  this  the  woman 
whom  I  had  loved,  and  cherished,  and  adored,  and 
kept  no  secret  from  ?  —  that  is,  nothing  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  —  to  go  and  own  to  a  systematic  coiu^  of 
deception  ?  ^d  her  father  a  tiase  accomplice  too  1 
he  knew  of  her  going.  Clasping  my  hands  franti¬ 
cally  to  my  forehead,  ‘  0  woman,  woman !  look  upon 
the  wrecls  you  have  made !  ’  I  exclaimed.  Tlie 
emotion  was  too  powerful,  for  my  glass  eye  fell  out 
with  the  force  of  tne  blow,  and  shivered  itself  to  frag¬ 
ments  at  my  feet.  On  second  thoughts,  I  was  glad 
she  could  not  look  upon  the  wreck  she  had  made. 

“  Yet,  could  I  believe  Laura  false  ?  Tlien  the 
demon  of  jealousy  whisj)ered  to  me  about  the  letters, 
and  the  ‘  present  from  a  friend.’  I  hardly  dared  to 
think  about  the  agitation  she  had  invariably 
betrayed  when  I  had  rcferivd  to  this  subject.  At 
hiast  I  would  go  to  her  father,  Mr.  Tredgold,  —  go 
and  wring  the  truth  from  him,  deceitful  iinjmstor 
that  he  was,  —  and  know  the  worst. 

“  But  stay.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  go  as  I 
was,  —  without  my  eye.  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
keep  a  spiire  eye  against  emergcmcies  in  my  desk  at 
the  inspector’s  office.  I  had  broken  that  a  niontli 
ago,  and  though  I  had  written  for  a  new  one  to  be 
addressed  to  the  office,  it  had  not  yet  airived.  Dclav 
was  agonizing ;  but  I  could  certainly  do  nothing  till 
I  had  been  to  London  and  got  my  vision  nmaired. 

“  Holding  my  handkerchief  to  my  liice,  I  set  oflf 
immediately  to  the  railway  station,  telling  all  the 
inquiring  mends  who  stopped  me,  tliut  something 
had  blown  in  my  eye  (this  was  no  fib,  for  gimpow- 
der  had,  years  before  !).  Arrived  there,  I  eagerly 
inquired  if  my  wile  had  been  seen  to  leave.  She 
had,  the  station-master  told  me ;  she  had  in  fact 
left  by  the  pn^vious  train,  with  a  ticket  for  London 
—  apparently  much  distressed  in  mind  —  dressed 
in  travelling  costume,  with  a  thick  black  veil  on. 
Evidently  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  recognition 
as  much  as  possible,  I  decided.  I  was  theretbn.^  on 
the  very  road  to  overtake  her,  while,  as  my  train 
was  express,  I  should  be  in  London  within  an  hour 
of  the  time  at  which  she  could  arrive. 

“  On  reaching  London,  after  a  few  unsuccessful 
inquiries  at  the  Waterloo  terminus  respecting  a 
lady  answering  the  description  I  gave,  I  told  a  cab¬ 
man  to  drive  me  to  Mr.  Bernotti’s,  the  optician’s,  in 
Regent  Street. 

“  ‘  Will  you  walk  into  a  private  room,  and  wait, 
sir,  for  a  few  minutes  ?  Mr.  Bernotti  is  engaged 
just  now.’ 

However,  presently,  Mr.  Bernotti  appeared.  A 


pleasant  little  man,  with  twinkling  eyes,  a  buoyant 
disposition,  and  a  cork-leg,  which  always  seemed 
restive,  and  not  properly  broken  in,  —  it  never  went 
well  with  the  other  leg ;  it  was  too  fast  for  it ;  and 
it  appeared  to  impress  the  natural  leg  with  a  hope¬ 
less  convietion  of  inferiority. 

“  After  profuse  apologies  for  keeping  me  waiting, 
and  several  conciliator}-  fiourishes  which  his  cork- 
leg  seemed  to  get  up  independently  of  him,  and  en¬ 
tirely  on  its  own  account,  Mr.  Bernotti  said  :  ‘  This 
is  vour  size,  I  see  by  my  books,  —  No.  193  Hazel,’  — 
taking  one  from  a  case  of  several  hundreds,  —  ‘  and 
a  very  neat  eye  it  is.  Shall  I  put  you  up  an  “  ofT- 
eye  ”  for  spare  use  ?  Thank  you,  sir.  Am  I  doing 
pretty  well  in  eves  ?  Thank  you,  yes ;  nothing  to 
complain  of.  You  would  hardly  have  thought  it  ? 
No;  probably  not,  —  few  persons  would,  in  fact. 
You  see  that  the  triumph  of  art  is  so  perfect,  one 
does  not  really  know  who  has  glass  eyes  and  who 
has  not.  Scores  of  people,  in  every  town,  wear 
them  who  are  never  suspected  of  such  a  thing,  the 
illusion  is  so  perfect.  Yours,  I  am  proud  to  own, 
is  a  very  successful  case.  There  are  others  no  less 
so.  Among  the  list  of  persons  who  have  obtained 
respectable  damages  from  various  railway  compa¬ 
nies  for  the  loss  of  an  eye,  and  even  pensions  from 
government,  I  could  point  to  at  least  a  few  instances 
in  which  the  eye  so  damaged  has  been  one  of  my 
make.  No  one  has  been  the  wiser.  In  fact,  only 
the  other  day,  I  was  deceived  mvself.  A  French 
gentleman  was  introduced  to  me  lt>y  a  friend  as  re¬ 
quiring  an  eye.  This  is  his  eye,  sir,  —  No.  81  Gray. 
Well,  sir,  after  carefully  matching  the  artificial  eye 
by  the  real  one,  I  directed  his  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  lightness  of  our  manufacture,  and  begged  him 
to  hold  it  up  to  the  light  and  observe  its  transpar¬ 
ency.  If  you  will  believe  me,  sir,  that  gentleman’s 
other  eye,  which  I  took  for  real,  was  glass.  He 
was  blind  as  a  bat.  I  never  knew  it  till  he  told  me.’ 

“  With  renewed  apologies,  Mr.  Bernotti  followed 
his  leg,  which  flourished  off,  down  stairs.  Having 
wi.shed  him  good  afternoon,  I  set  out  to  prosecute 
my  search  after  my  wife. 

I  need  not  deUul  the  particular  steps  by  which 
I  sought  to  carry  out  this  purpose ;  but  I  may  state 
that  I  drove  to  every  metropolitan  railwav  station, 
and  made  most  careful  inquh-ies.  Ne.xt  ^ay,  after 
fhiitless  .search,  I  determined  to  return  to  the  Wa¬ 
terloo  terminus,  and  endeavor  to  elicit  something 
which  might  guide  me  in  fresh  investigations.  I 
found  waiting,  for  me  there  a  telegram  :  ‘  From  Mr. 
Tredgold,  Stepminster,  to  Penuel  Cros.sl^-,  Es^., 
London.  —  Come  down.  It  is  all  right.  Laura  is 
here.’ 

“  I  was  so  thankful  I  But  what  could  she  have 
meant  by  ‘  having  deceived  me,’  and  ‘  for  long  ’  ?  I 
thought,  referring  to  her  note.  And  why  should 
she  have  written  me  such  a  note  at  all,  and  aroused 
such  cruel  suspicions  ?  There  was  a  good  deal  to 
be  explained,  at  anv  rate. 

“  I  returned  to  Steprainster  by  next  train,  and 
hurried  off"  to  Mr.  Tredgold’s.  Laura  received  me 
at  the  door  in  an  ecstasv  of  delight ;  and  I  was 
about  putting  twenty  different  questions  to  her  at 
a  time,  to  know  the  reason  of  her  singular  conduct, 
when  old  Mr.  Tredgold  said,  ‘  Wait  a  bit.  None 
of  that.  Just  cast  your  eye  this  way.  Pen,  my  boy ; 
here ’s  a  little  bit  of  a  round  I  want  you  and  Laura 
to  tr}-  over  with  me  before  I  allow  a  word  to  be  said 
about  this  little  mystery.  —  No  ;  I  insist,’  he  said, 
seeing  me  about  to  remonstrate.  ‘  Pleasure  first, 
business  afterwards.’ 
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“  The  cloth  was  laid  for  supper,  and  we  sat  round 
the  table,  a  plate  in  front  of  each  of  us,  while  Mr. 
Tred<;old  handed  Laura  and  me  the  notes  of  the 
round,  keeping  a  copy  for  himself. 

“  When  1  had  glanced  at  niy  copy,  I  felt  wady  to 
sink  through  the  floor  with  mortification.  I  could 
not  believe  my  eyes,  —  eye,  I  mean. 

“  ‘  Now,  then,’  cried  Mr.  Tredgold,  smartly. 
*  Laura  benns,  — 'one,  and  two,  and  —  ’ 

“  Laura  ^gan,  blushing,  and  in  a  voice  very  un¬ 
like  her  natural  one,  to  sing  ; 


Be  -  gent  Street,  And  goes  a  lit  -  tie  lame  ? 

“  This  was  terrible ;  but  reflection  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  Mr.  Tredgold,  with  his  stentorian  bass, 
immediately  began  singing,  to  the  same  air,  by  way 
of  reply :  — 

“  0  yea,  I  know  the  Glaas^eye  Man  ; 

Bemetti  ia  bis  name  ; 

He  keepa  the  shop  in  Kegent  Street, 

‘And  goes  a  little  lame.” 

“  But  the  worst  was,  the  terrible  jiroof  Mr.  Tred- 

fold  gave  that  he  really  (/id  know  the  Glass-eye 
Ian,  for  he  had  no  sooner  finished  the  verse  than, 
with  a  burst  of  laughter,  he  took  out  his  own  eye 
—  to  my  terrible  siu-prise,  a  "lass  one  —  and  placed 
it  on  the  plate  before  him.  I  was  almost  stupefied. 
But  in  a  moment,  the  old  gentleman  recovered  him¬ 
self  from  his  chuckles  sufficiently  to  call  out :  ‘  CAo- 
rus,  if  you  please  I  ’  In  which  I  ver>‘  lugubriously 
joined.  _  _ _ 


“  ‘  Now,’  said  my  eccentric  father-in-law,  ‘  it ’s  my 
tmm.’  And  he  addressed  the  inquiry  to  me  to  the 
same  tune. 

“  I  was  forced,  very  reluctantly,  to  own,  in  reply, 
as  he  had  done,  tliat  I  certainly  did  know  the  indi¬ 
vidual  referred  to. 

o  ‘  Very  well,  then,’  he  remarked,  when  I  had 
finished,  ‘  out  with  it,  can’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Very  furtively  I  obeved,  and  placed  my  eye  on 
the  plate  before  me.  My  wife  gave  a  scream  of 
laughter,  which  much  disconcerted  me.  ’Fhere  we 
were,  two  of  us,  —  Mr.  Tredgold  and  I,  —  holding 
our  handleerchiefs  up  to  our  faces,  and  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  upturned  glance  of  our  eyes  from  our  plates. 
It  was  most  ludicrously  horrible. 

“  ‘  C/io-ms,  if  you  please.’ 

•  “  Whereupon  we  stated  harmoniously  that  there 
were  ‘  two  of  us  ’  knew  the  Glass-eye  Man. 

“  I  thought  we  had  done. 

“  ‘  No,  no,’  said  Mr.  Tredgold ;  ‘  pass  the  harmony 
round.’ 

“  It  therefon-  devolved  upon  me  to  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  my  wife  :  ‘  Did  she  know,’  &c. 

“  Before  I  had  finished,  the  truth  flashed  across 
me,  —  sure  enough  she  did. 

“  With  a  little  ti  rrified  cry,  she  deixjsitcd  her 
eye  on  the  plate,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
us  to  sing  the  chorus  by  ourselves,  to  wit :  — 

“  Then  there  are  three  of  U3  know  the  Olasa-eye  ilan  ; 
Beruotti  is  his  name  ; 

Who  keeps  the  shop  in  Regent  Street, 

And  goes  a  little  lame.” 

“  In  a  few  minutes,  Laura  rt'tumed  with  her 
‘  ofiF’-eye  inserted  in  place  of  the  one  left  in  the 
room.  ‘  You  know  now  why  I  went  to  London, 
Pen.  I  fell  down  "oing  up  stairs  with  my  spare  eve 
in  my  hand,  and  the  other  one  falling  out,  I  broke 
both  unfortunately  at  once.  The  two  letters  you 
were  so  suspicious  about  were  from  Bernotti,  —  so 
was  the  box.  You  might  have  known  he  would 
not  have  addressed  letters  to  two  jxjrsons  in  one 
housi“  in  the  same  handwriting,  on  such  a  private 
matte-r,  you  dear  old  goose  you.  But  you  need  not 
be  jealous  again,  for  we  will  have  our  eyes  down 
together  in  rature,  —  won’t  we,  dear  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  said  Mr.  Tredgold ;  ‘  we  ’ll  all  have  our 
eyes  down  together,  now  the  mischief  is  out,  and 
perhaps  they  ’ll  come  cheaper,  like  that.  —  B  ut  now 
Mister  Crossley,  I  ’ll  have  a  word  with  you.  I  ’ll 
tell  you  why  we  came  to  Stepminstcr.  Soon  after 
Laura  left  school,  sht!  met  with  the  accident  that 
deprived  her  of  the  sight  of  one  eye.  When  it  was 
replaced  with  the  best  imitation  we  could  procure, 
I  began  to  see  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  suitors 
yearning  to  accept  her  one  eye  as  a  drawback  that 
might  be  balanced  by  her  money,  for  everybody 
knew  of  her  mj.dbrtune  as  well  as  her  fortune.  I 
did  not  care  to  have  Laura  wooed  under  circum¬ 
stances  so  disadvantageous  to  her  real  merits,  so  I 
removed  here,  where  at  least  there  could  be  no 
knowledge  of  her  infirmity  to  prejudice  her  future. 
I  had  no  intention  that  Laura  should  marry  with¬ 
out  her  husband’s  knowing  the  secret  as  soon  as 
she  was  honestly  loved  for  her  own  sake.  If  I 
witliheld  that  s^^crct  from  you,  it  was  your  own 
fault.  I  was  disposed  to  you  fixiin  the  first,  from 
discovering  that  you  had  a  glass  eye;  and  I  gave 
you  every  opportunity  to  own  it,  even  leadin"  the 
conversation  to  the  subject.  You  refused.  I  there¬ 
fore  considered  myself  justified  in  strictly  forbid¬ 
ding  Laura  to  tell  you  her  secret  till  I  gave  her 
permission.  Thought  I,  you  will  both  find  out  the 
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truth  by  and  bv ;  but  till  you  do,  not  a  penny  of 
my  money  shall  you  touch,  Mister  Pen,  as  a  penalty 
for  your  deception.  Now  that  you  understand  one 
another,  there  is  no  further  reason  for  yoiur  not 
givmg  up  the  one-eyed  inspectorshm  to  some  man 
who  is  better  qualified  for  the  office.  Tlie  next 
thing  is  for  you  and  Laura  to  take  a  couple  of 
months’  holiday,  and  travel  about  the  country  till 

a  cast  your  one  eyes  upon  some  comfortable 
property,  where  you  can  make  up  your  minds 
to  settle  down  in  quiet,  —  and  you  can  send  me  the 
bill,  and  then  we  Ml  see  what  else  can  be  done  for 
you.’ 

“  Need  I  say,  we  did  so,  —  or  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  here  we  are. 

“There,”  said  Pen,  when  he  had  finished  his 
story,  “  I  hope  I  have  convinced  you  that  my  luck 
is  ‘  all  my  eye  ’ !  ” 


ON'niE  ART  OF  DINNER-GIVING. 

I  AM  going  to  give  some  advice  ujion  a  most  im¬ 
portant  subject ;  and  I  believe  the  advice  will  be 
verj'  valuable.  One  must  sometimes  sjmak  up  for 
one’s  self,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  one’s  subject.  Diis, 
however,  is  not  a  subject  which  should  be  rushed 
into,  in  a  headlong  manner.  It  needs  and  desen’es 
some  preface. 

I  am  not  daunted  by  what  Mr.  Bright  has  recent- 
!>•  told  us,  namely,  that  he  and  liis  department,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  are  in  the  habit  of  ofTering  the  best 
advice  to  the  other  departments,  and  finding  that 
it  is  unilbrmly  m-glected. 

My  subject  is  different.  My  audience  is  differ¬ 
ent.  I  find  that  when  I  write  a  paper  upon  Differ¬ 
ential  Duties,  or  on  the  Incidence  of  Taxation,  or  on 
the  conniarative  merits  of  Direct  and  Indirect  Tax¬ 
ation,  I  sometimes  have  only  one  true,  faithful 
reader,  who  reads  without  skipping,  and  who  is 
myself.  With  regard  to  my  present  subject,  it  is  not 
only  most  interesting,  but  it  is  a  penmnial  one.  Long 
after  the  Irish  Church  question  is  settled,  there 
will  still  be  dull  dinners  given  in  London.  And 
even  when  the  soundest  principles  of  economic  re¬ 
form  have  been  introduced  into  all  the  departments 
of  the  State,  there  will  still  be  an  absence  of  gayety 
in  some  of,  what  are  called,  the  best  dinner-par¬ 
ties. 

'Tlien  look  at  the  magnitude  of  the  subject.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  2,.500  dinner-parties  will 
be  given  in  London  to-day.  I  think  what  it  would  be 
to  add  only  a  little  animation,  only  a  little  more 
real  pleasure,  to  each  of  these  2,500  dinner-parties  1 
Such  is  my  great  aim.  Tliat  deep  thinker,  Emer¬ 
son,  has  said  somewhere,  that  one  of  the  main  ob¬ 
jects  of  alt  the  different  modes  of  civilization  is  to 
bring  a  number  of  agreeable  people  together,  to  put 
their  legs  under  the  same  mahogany  or  deal  table 
at  dinner. 

My  friends  —  but  friends  .are  so  partial  —  are 
good  enough  to  say  that  I  am  apt  to  treat  of  small 
matters  which  are  unworthy  —  so  they  are  pleased 
to  remark  —  of  the  dignity  of  my  pen.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  them  for  their  anxiety  to  maintain 
this  dignity.  (By  the  way,  do  they  all  read  any 
part  of  treatises  upon  the  Incidence  of  Taxa¬ 
tion  ?)  But,  at  any  rate,  they  will  say  that,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  I  have  taken  up  a  subject  fol¬ 
ly  worthy  of  that  dignified  pen. 

Now,  without  forther  preamble,  we  will  go  heart¬ 
ily  into  this  great  subject.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  good 'host  and  hostess.  I  par¬ 


ticularly  say  hostess,  because,  as  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  ^oes,  what  are  called  men-parties  are  mostly 
a  failure.  Men  are  never  so  agreeable  as  when 
thev  are  with  women,  or  women  as  when  they  are 
with  men  ;  and  I  hold  that  thoroi^h  festivity  with¬ 
out  the  glad  presence  of  women  is  impossible. 

Now,  when  I  say  a  good  host  and  nostess,  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  must  be  wonderfully  clever  or 
brilliant  people  ;  but  that  they  must  be  genial,  kind, 
and  encomnging.  They  must  give  you  the  notidn 
tliat  they  are  thoroughly  pleased  to  see  you. 

Now  about  the  guests.  There,  again,  the  same 
quality,  geniality,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  looked  for; 
also,  a  happy  audacity.  Cultivate  the  man  who 
has  the  splendid  courage  to  talk  to  some  one  across 
the  table.  lie  is  a  real  treasure  at  a  dinner-party. 
Of  course,  the  main  object  in  inviting  guests  is  to 
bring  people  together  who  will  like  one  another. 
No  minute  rules  can  be  given  upon  this  part  of  the 
suWeet. 

I  venture  to  make  only  one  or  two  suggestions  on 
the  foregoing  bead.  Do  not  be  too  much  afraid  of 
asking  people  to  meet  at  dinner,  because  you  think 
they  will  not  suit  one  another.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  bold  man  who  ventured  to  ask  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Wilkes  to  the  same  dinner-party  underwent  some 
qualms  of  fear ;  but  you  see  it  answered  thoroughly, 
llie  only  people  to  be  sedulously  avoided  are  ill- 
natured  and  quarrelsome  people.  If  the  world 
would  ask  them  to  family  dinners  only,  it  might 
cure  them  of  their  ill-nature  and  quamdsomeness. 
I  shall  never  forget  what  a  man  of  great  humor  (a 
publisher  too),  —  alas !  no  more,  —  told  me  that  he 
undenvent  from  the  pn^sence  of  one  of  these  habit¬ 
ually  quarrelsome  fellows  at  one  of  his,  the  publish¬ 
er’s,  parties.  “  Why,  sir,  he  raised  up  such  a  feud 
amongst  us,  that  I  left,  the  table,  went  into  my  bed¬ 
room  overhead,  undressed,  got  into  a  cold  bath,  and 
remained  there  until  I  heaift  the  storm  down  stairs 
abate.” 

A  remark,  perhaps  worth  noting,  has  been  made 
by  dinner-givers,  as  to  the  proportion  of  numbers 
of  men  and  women  to  be  invited ;  and  they  say  that 
it  should  be,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  seven  men  to  five 
women.  This  results  from  the  fact,  that  women, 
though  often  accused  of  being  great  talkers,  are, 
in  reality  small  and  timid  talkers  when  compared 
to  men.  With  regard  to  the  total  number  of  guests 
to  be  asked,  that  seems  to  many  people  a  point  of 
great  importance,  but  is  in  reality  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  than  is  supposed.  •  Some  persons  imagine 
that  if  they  ask  eight  people  to  dinner,  all  will  go 
right ;  but  that  if  they  ask  sixteen,  all  will  go  wrong. 
Whereas  the  sixteen  will  probably  divide  into  two 
divisions  of  good  talk,  if  the  elements  of  force  and 
vivacity  in  the  party  are  not  wholly  confined  to  one 
part  of  the  table. 

I  begin  from  the  beginning ;  and,  therefore,  I  be¬ 
gin  witii  the  question  of  invitations.  These  should 
not  be  issued  long  beforehand.  When  you  riHieive 
an  invitation  to  a  dinner,  which  is  to  come  off  three 
weeks  hence,  you  cannot  help  fetding  that  you  do 
not  know  wliat  will  happen  in  the  interval.  You 
are  almost  afraid  to  accept,  and  you  do  perhaps  at 
last  accept  with  fear  and  trembling.  I  recall  to  my 
mind  the  practice  of  two  distinguished  Ministers  of 
former  days.  It  was  “  Console  Planco,”  i.  e.  when 
Lord  Melbourne  was  Prime  Minister;  for  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  can  daU*  my_  experience  of  din¬ 
ners  from  so  primeval  a  period.  Well,  one  of  these 
Ministers  had  a  habit  of  bringing  home  with  him  to 
his  family  dinner  four  or  five  Members  of  Parlia- 
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ment,  whom  he  had  met  with  while  attending  the 
Hou^c  on  tliat  day.  The  other  Minister  had  a  habit 
of  inviting  any  eminent  or  agreeable  people,  who  , 
came  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Sometimes, 
he  would  invite  a  whole  deputation,  if  they  were 
pleasant  and  rational,  so  that  the  matter  in  question 
might  be  discussed  at  dinner.  Tlie  parties  given 
by  these  Ministers  were  eminently  agreeable ;  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  party, 
which  is  got  together  in  a  hurry,  is  nearly  sure  to 
be  agreeable.  , 

There  is  a  verj-  difficult  question  connected  with 
invitations  to  dinners.  This  is  the  question  of  punc¬ 
tuality.  You  receive  an  invitation  for  dinner,  in 
which  a  certain  hour  is  named.  You  really  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  to  be  punctual  to  that  hour, 
or  whether  you  are  to  come  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

I  propose  a  great  and  distinct  reform  in  this  re¬ 
spect,,  namely,  that  the  exact  time  should  be  stak'd 
at  which  the  dinner  should  be  on  table,  and  that  it 
should  be  permitU'd  to  the  guests  to  arrive  at  any 
moment  within  half  an  hoiu*  of  that  fixed  time,  the 
host  and  hostess  being  prepared  to  receive  the 
guests  at  any  time  within  that  hali-hour.  If  the 
dinner  were  made  the  starting-point  of  punctuality, 
all  {leople  would  know  where  they  were  and  what 
they  had  to  conform  to.  In  a  vast  city  like  London 
there  is  no  measuring,  without  great  thought  and 
without  making  large  allowance  fur  misadventures, 
what  will  be  the  requisite  time  for  traversing  any 
given  distance.  And  we,  the  guests,  should  all  feel 
comfortable,  if  we  knew  for  certain,  that  the  dinner 
would  not  wait  for  us,  but  would  go  on  with  the  im¬ 
perturbability  and  irrevocability  of  fate.  I  have 
always  admired  the  accoimt  of  that  dinner  in  one  of 
Hook’s  most  clever  novels,  in  which  a  certain  un¬ 
fortunate  baronet.  Sir  Harry  Winscot,  comes  in 
very  late  at  a  Manjuis’s  dinner ;  and  the  Marquis, 
ignoring  the  vulgar  appetites  of  lower  men,  desires 
t^t  ice  and  wafers  should  be  handed  to  Sir  Harry 
Winscot.  I  think  that  if  we  are  late,  we  should, 
without  complaint,  partake  the  fate  of  poor  Sir 
Harry.  Tlie  dinner  should  be  indejjendent  of 
everybody,  and  should  pursue  its  ri'gulated  march 
of  perfect  punctuality,  regardless  of  the  errors  or 
mirfortunes  of  the  guests.  The  guests,  too,  would 
be  much  happier  and  would  feel  much  more,  inde¬ 
pendent,  if  this  system  were  rigidly  observed. 

Then,  I  maintain  that  the  time  of  dinner  should 
he  early.  The  Romans,  who  knew  a  thing  or  two, 
inclined  to  early  dinners  for  great  parties  and 
were  wont 

*'  partem  solido  demere  de  die.” 

This  was  verv-  wise ;  for  if  you  want  to  make  a  man 
cross  at  dinner,  you  have  only  to  make  the  dinner- 
hour  a  little  later  than  that  which  he  is  accustomed 
to ;  whereas,  he  bears  with  wonderful  fortitude  his 
food  being  supplied  to  him  at  an  earlier  hour.  The 
Zoological  Ga^ens  afford  a  good  lesson  upon  this 
point. 

Now  I  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  jmints 
of  the  whole  subject.  I  sum  it  up  in  few  words. 
Avoid  unnecessary  apparatus.  Too  much  apparatus 
is  the  death  of  all  pleasantness  in  all  society.  Recol¬ 
lect  what  Horace,  not  a  b^id  judge  in  these  matters, 
says : — 

Persicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus  ; 

DispUctfUt  nexie  philyr^  coroiuc 

Mitte  sectari  roaa  quo  locorum 

Sera  moretur.” 

How  I  should  venture,  in  a  liberal  manner,  to  con¬ 
strue  the  last  two  lines,  is  thus :  — 

“  Do  not  seek  for  the  early  green  pea,  for  the  pre¬ 


cocious  strawberry,  or  for  the  pallid  asparagus  which 
has  endured  much  unkindly  forcing;  but  keep  to 
I  what  is  in  season,  stnd  to  what  is  brought  by  nat¬ 
ural  means  to  perfection.” 

Then,  I  take  another  instance  of  unnecessary  ap¬ 
paratus  ;  and  that  is  having  unnecessary  ornaments 
for  the  table.  I  must  tell  an  anecdote  to  illustrate  this 
position  of  mine.  One  of  the  foremost  political  men 
of  our  time  gave  a  great  dinner-party.  I  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  an  invitation.  I  must  say  that  the  guests 
had  been  most  skilfully  chosen.  Tlierc  were  not 
only  great  political  personages,  but  people  who 
were  eminent  in  science,  in  literature,  and  in  art. 
Nevertheless,  the  wheels  of  conversation  drave 
heavily.  The  next  day  I  met,  in  the  street,  one  of 
the  guests.  I  said  to  liiTn,  “  It  was  not  a  lively  din¬ 
ner  yesterday ;  and,  with  such  a  host,  and  such 
guests  it  ought  to  have  been  lively.”  “  No,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  it  was  not  lively ;  biit  do  you  know  the  rea¬ 
son  why  ?  Our  host  is  a  man  who  has  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  works  of  art ;  and  did  you  not  ob¬ 
serve  tliat  the  table  was  cumbered  with  these 
works  of  art,  and  that  we  could  not  see  one  another  ? 
That  explains  everything.” 

I  think  it  did  explain  everj'thing,  and  I  went 
away  feeling  I  had  gained,  what  is  called  a 
“  wrinkle,”  in  the  art  of  dinner-giving.  I  am  told 
that  on  the  table  of  the  greate.st  personage  in  the 
land  there  is  a  Ix'autiful  simplicity  as  regards  all  or¬ 
namentation,  and  that  this  is  found  to  have  a  verj- 
good  effect.  I  have,  after  profound  reflection  on 
this  matter,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  handsome 
tall  ornament  upon  the  table  is  equivalent  to  the 
presence  of  a  disagreeable  guest,  and  tends,  about  as 
much,  to  pn^vent  good  talk  and  geniality.  If  you 
must  have  much  ornament,  keep  it  low,  so  that  it 
mr^  nut  interrupt  sight  and  sound. 

I  come  now  to  another  branch  of  the  subject, 
which  I  believe  is  also  of  great  Importance.  I  would 
say,  diminish  waiters  and  waiting.  And  here  I 
seem  to  hear  a  general  shout  of  objection,  especial¬ 
ly  from  the  ladies  of  any  household ;  but  I  hold  to 
my  rule,  notwithstanding.  Multitudinous  waiters 
only  oppress  shy  p-ople ;  and  the  very  thing  they 
do,  is  the  very  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  done. 
What  is  the  object  of  bringing  people  together  ?  It 
is  to  promote  good  talk  and  good-nature.  Now, 
talk  must  begin  upon  trivial  subjects  ;  and  it  is  an 
immense  advantage  for  shy  persons  (and  we  are  all 
more  or  less  shy)  to  have  something  to  do,  —  to 
have  some  service  to  render  to  our  neighbors.  Ad¬ 
mirable  waiting  prevents  this. 

As  a  crucial  instance  of  what  I  mean,  I  would  say 
that  never  has  there  been  a  greater  blunder  perpe¬ 
trated  in  shy  England,  than  in  committing  the  care 
of  the  wine  to  the  waiters.  How  we  ever  could 
have  been  so  foolish  as  lo  have  suffered  the  wine  to 
be  taken  off  the  table,  and  to  have  given  up  the 
habit  of  drinking  wine  with  people,  is  to  me  as¬ 
tounding.  In  fonner  days  what  difficulties  I  have 
known  to  be  overcome  by  the  practice  of  asking 
people  to  drink  wine  with  you  at  table.  Two  men 
have  most  unwillingly  got  into  some  feud  with  one 
another ;  jierhaps  it  was  two  Cabinet  Ministers,  — 
for  though  we  outer  people,  we  “  extems,”  have  no 
knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  Cabinets,  we  may  yet 
conjecture  that  there  is  sometimes  a  little  disagree¬ 
ment  of  opinion,  perhaps  even  harshly  expressed,  in 
those  lofty  regions  of  the  blessed.  Lord  A.  asked 
Lord  B.  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  it  was  meant 
to  be,  and  felt  to  Iw,  an  overture  of  good-fellowship 
and  reconciliation. 
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Or  take  it  lower  down,  Mr.  A.  met  Mr.  B.,  the 
reviewer  of  his  work.  Now  Mi'.  B.  liad  said  some 
nasty  tilings  about  Mr.  A.,  also  some  tilings  which 
were  tolerably  palatable.  Mr.  A.,  warmed  by  good 
cheer  and  good  fellowship,  thought  that  he  would 
forgive  pixir  B.,  who,  after  all,  was  not  so  bad  a  fel¬ 
low,  and  he  asked  him  to  take  wine,  and  the  liter¬ 
ary  feud  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  made  up.  The 
man  who  shall  revive  this  custom  of  drinking  wine 
together  at  dinner  will  be  a  public  benefactor.  We 
will  not  set  up  a  statue  ofhim,  tor  statues,  especial¬ 
ly  in  niodem  dress,  are  so  often  ludicrous :  but  we 
will  write  on  his  tomb  (and  that  tomb  ought  to  be 
in  Westminster  Abbey)  that  he  was  the  man  who 
revived  the  ancient  and  laudable  jiracticc  of  drink¬ 
ing  wine  together  at  dinner  in  England. 

The  two  great  causes  of  the  failure  of  societv  to 

E reduce  pleasure  are  fear  and  sliyness.  Care  iias, 
y  Horace,  been  described  as  sitting  behind  a  horse¬ 
man,  ride  he  never  so  switUy. 

“  Pott  equitem  sedet  ntra  cura.” 

And  certainly  fear  (in  the  shajie,  perhaps,  of  a  nice- 
Iv  jiowdered  footman)  stands  behind  the  chair  of 
the  guest  at  a  great  tlinner-party.  Tliis  jioor  guest 
fears  that  he  shall  not  know  what  tcpic  to  begin  u|>- 
on  with  his  next  neighbor.  He  is  too  timid  to  ad¬ 
venture  u^xin  a  discussion  of  a  general  subject  with 
any  opjiosito  neighbor.  He  tears  to  be  trivial :  he 
fears  to  be  didactic. 

Now,  here  let  me  say  a  thing  which  is  contrarv 
to  the  o|)inion  of  many  clever  pi*rsons,  but  to  whicii 
I  hold  strongly,  —  it  is  that  any  discussion  is  good. 
People  tancy  that  discussion  must  be  pedantic, — 
that  it  is  likely  to  partake  of  the  shop,  and  be  shop¬ 
py  ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  that  interests  a 
company  more,  if  they  ai'e  worth  interesting,  than 
good  discussion  uiwn  any  topic,  whatever  may  be 
the  topic.  The  older  men  of  this  generation  say 
that  talk  at  dinner-tables  is  not  so  good  as  it  used 
to  be.  If  this  be  so,  I  think  it  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  earnest  discussion  has  been  thought  to  be 
nnpolitc  and  ill-bred.  “  Sir,  wc  had  goo<l  talk.” 
Thus  said  Dr.  Johnson,  and  I  believe  that  he  meant 
to  say,  “  We  had  good  talk  u]K)n  one  or  two  great 
subjects.”  A  butterfly  mode  of  talk,  flying  from  one 
flower  to  another,  and  .sipping  the  sweets  of  tliis  or 
that,  in  a  rapid  manner,  is  nut  really  good  talk.  1 
do  not  Ixjlieve  that  nxost  men  arc  aver.se  Irom  the 
talk  of  the  shop.  Tliey  delight  to  hear  jioliti- 
cians  talk  politics ;  they  delight  to  hear  lawyers 
talk  law ;  they  even  delight  to  hear  physicians  talk 
physic.  Only  let  the  talk  be  earnest  talk,  and  all 
men  rejoice  in  it.  As  this  is  a  ])eriod  in  the  world’s 
history,  when  all  the  greatest  questions  of  the  time 
are  brought  before  us  in  the  most  succinct  manner 
by  the  public  press,  there  neVer  can,  on  any  given 
day,  be  wanting  great  subjects  for  discus.sion,  and 
ample  materials  fur  discussing  them.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  host,  or  of  the,  “  Master  of  the  Revels,” 
—  and  there  is  always  such  a  man  in  any  company, 
—  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  topics  of  conver¬ 
sation,  and  to  keep  the  company  to  those  topics.  A 
skilful  ])erson  will  take  care  that  there  shall  not  be 
too  much  time  and  attention  given  to  any  one  topic, 
and  that  it  shall  vary  apeording  as  men  or  women 
are  j)re  sent. 

Now,  as  to  shyness,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  are 
all  shy,  some  in  a  greater,  some  in  a  lesser  degree. 
The  rules  which  I  have  advocated  have  all  l^en 
laid  down  with  a  view  to  diminish  shyness.  The 
less  of  pomp  and  circumstance  you  have,  the  less 


you  will  have  of  shyness ;  the  less  formality,  the  less 
shyness.  And  here  I  may  remark,  that  the  custom 
I  have  proposed  to  revert  to,  of  drinking  wine  to¬ 
gether,  would  be  very  valuable.  The  master  of  the 
house  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  bringing  into  no¬ 
tice  any  guest,  and  he  has  also  the  opportunity  of 
making  known  the  name  of  that  guest,  which,  in 
these  days  when  formal  introductions  are  omitted, 
is  very  valuable  in  every  society.  But  to  revert  to 
shyness.  It  cannot  be  doifbted  that  most  of  the  re¬ 
forms  I  have  advocated  would  tend  to  limit  the  op¬ 
eration  of  this  noxious  quality,  which  prevents  so 
many  able  men  and  clever  women  from  doing  them¬ 
selves  justice  in  society.  The  simpler  the  banquet, 
the  fewer  the  servants,  the  narrower  the  table,  and 
the  more  that  the  more  audacious  amongst  the  com¬ 
pany  are  able  to  manifest  their  audacity,  the  more 
comfort  there  is  for  the  shy  man  or  woman,  youth 
or  girl.  And  when  you  consider  that  shyness  and 
sensitiveness  are  closely  allied  to  deep  feeling  and 
even  to  genius,  the  more  requisite  it  is  to  do  every¬ 
thing  which  should  encourage  shy  people  to  come 
out  of  their  shell  of  shynes.s,  and  to  discoimage 
everything  which  should  make  them  withdraw  ml 
their  feelers  and  shut  up,  like  the  delicate  sea- 
anemohe,  when  touched  by  the  rude  hand  of  man 
or  boy. 

Now,  about  the  viands  for  dinner.  I  think  it 
must  be  admitted  by  everybody  that  the  most  agree¬ 
able  pt'ople  in  society  have  passed  the  age  of  forty. 
At  that  age  we  are  told  that  a  man  is  either  a  tool 
or  a  physician,  or,  —  as  a  cvnical  Inend  of  mine 
observes,  —  probably  botli.  "fey  that  time  he  has 
discovered  that  one  or  two  plain  dishes  suit  him 
best ;  and  that  he  had  better  keep  to  one  sort  of  wine. 
Of  these  plain  dishes  he  can  seldom  get  enoi^h ; 
while  with  kickshaws  he  is  much  tormented  and 
tempted  at  great  dinners.  This  all  makes  for  sim¬ 
plicity  of  food.  Not  that  I  would  cruelly  discour¬ 
age  all  great  culinary  attempts.  Let  those  be  for 
the  people  who  like  them,  and  who  do  not  suffer 
from  them;  but  I  would  greatly  discourage  their 
number. 

I  am  now  going  to  utter  what  will  perhaps  be 
called  a  great  heri'sy.  I  believe  that  people  would 
like  to  see  the  substance  of  their  dinners  upon  the 
table.  Some  of  my  readers  may  say  tliat  a  menu 
gives  sufficient  information.  I  doubt  that.  Be¬ 
tween  the  menu  and  the  presence  on  the  table  of 
the  things  enumerated,  there  is  all  the  diffenmee 
that  there  is  in  reading  what  is  written  about  a 
thing  and  in  seeing  the  thing  itself.  Besides,  the 
presence  on  the  table  of  the  dishes  to  be  offered  to 
the  guests  is  a  move  towards  simplicity  of  living, 
and  I  think  also  towards  good  taste.  Fruits  and 
flowers,  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  are  very  well 
in  their  way ;  but,  if  needful,  they  mav  be  partially 
dispens«‘d  with,  or  their  presence  may  be  postponed, 
while  we  are  engaged  in  the  soUd  business  of  eat- 

Now,  the  other  day,  kprt^s  of  food,  I  dined  with 
that  most  pleasant  host,  Mr.  G.,  and  his  .still  more 
pleasant  wife,  Mrs.  G.  But  it  was  a  sad  day  for  me. 
G.  is  a  man  who  has  been  blessed,  or  uie  other 
thing,  by  great  riches;  and  he  has  a  French  cook. 
Some  of  this  great  artist’s  inventions  made  me  ve^ 
ill.  Now  I  would  apostrophize  my  friend  G.  in 
this  way :  “  Do  not  think,  when  I  refuse  your  invi¬ 
tations  to  dinner,  that  it  is  from  any  distaste  for 
your  society  and  that  of  Mrs.  G.,  but  I  dread  your 
French  cook.  That  pleasant,  rotund,  and  accom¬ 
plished  foreigner,  —  comely,  too,  with  his  white 
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vestments  and  his  white  cap  —  presents  to  me  the 
awful  idea  of  Black  Death.  When  that  distin¬ 
guished  foreigner  goes  to  revisit  his  dear  Faris  for 
three  weeks  (surely  you,  who  arc  a  kind-hearted 
man,  allow  him  that  holid^),  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  dine  with  you  and  Mrs.  G.,  and  to  banquet  upon 
the  inferior  productions  of  some  Betsy  or  Mollj^, 
who  holds  the  undistinguished  post  of  kitchen-maid 
in  vour  superb  kitchen.” 

!Kow,  though  I  am  soihewhat  puritanical  about 
dinners.  I  am  by  no  means  puritanical  about  dress. 
It  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense  to  talk  about 
Beauty  unadorned,  adorned  the  most  ’’  *, 

and  I  say,  that  I  have  never  known  a  beautiful 
woman  who  cannot  be  improved  by  beauty  in  dress, 
provided  it  be  tbe  dress  that  suits  her  beauty.  The 
same  with  men.  I  have  ever  observed  that  when 
men  come  to  a  party  well-dressed,  wearing,  perhaps, 
their  orders,  or  their  official  nniibrms,  they  teel  that 
there  is  to  be  an  increase  of  festivity  and  are  more 
polite  and  agreeable. 

Even  “ - the  polite  ”  is  still  mon.>  courteous, 

and,  if  possible,  a  still  more  agreeable  guest,  when 
he  indulges  us  witli  tlie  Order  of  the  Garter. 

One  great  point  in  dinner-giving  is,  tluft  die 
hostess  should  know  when  to  move  atU-r  dinner. 
Most  clever  women  stay  too  long.  Tliey  delight 
in  good  talk,  and  in  the  good  talk  of  clever  men  : 
but  they  forget  that  festivity,  to  be  successful, 
should  be  rapid.  Eveiything  in  this  life  is  too 
long ;  and  dinners,  as  well  as  church  services,  re¬ 
quire  to  be  greatly  abridged.  A  great  wit,  of  a 
former  generation,  once  said  to  me,  after  we  had 
been  detained  an  unconscionable  time  by  a  very 
brilliant  hostoss  not  being  willing  to  leave  tlie  din¬ 
ner-table,  “  There  is  no  material  difference,  sir, 
amongst  women  but  this,  —  tliat  one  woman  has 
the  sense  to  leave  tlie  dinner-table  sooner  than 
another.  I  trust,  young  man,  that  you  will  recol¬ 
lect  this  when  you  have  to  make  the  choice  of  a 
wife.” 

I  have,  hitherto,  not  spoken  of  those  dinners  of 
dinners,  called  public  dinners.  Indeed,  they  are 
painful  subjects  to  speak  about,  or  think  upon,  for 
those  whose  fate  it  has  bi'en  to  go  through  many  of 
them.  One  would  rather  say  with  Dante,  —  Non 
ragionam  di  lor,  ma  quarda  e  pasna.  But  tliis  would 
be  cowardly,  and  though  not  anxious  to  recall  past 
sufferings,  one  should  not  fear  to  look  back  upon 
them. 

Has  there  ever  been  anything  devised,  in  the 
way  of  social  intercourse,  resembling  a  British  pub¬ 
lic  dinner  ?  And  is  there  any  people  in  the  world, 
but  the  conservative  British  people,  who  would 
continue  to  endure  such  dinners  ?  Not  that  they 
might  not  be  made  pleasant  things  enough ;  fur  the 
Englishman  likes  dining,  and  is  never  more  genial 
than  when  he  has  dined. 

But,  a  public  dinner  I  —  the  length  of  it;  the 
tediousness  of  it ;  the  toasts ;  the  speeches ;  the 
elaborate  talk  about  nothing ;  —  what  social  suffer¬ 
ing  can  be  compared  with  it  ? 

To  blame,  without  proposing  a  remedy,  is  a  shal¬ 
low  mode  of  proceeding.  I  theiefore  venture  to 
propose  some  remedies  for  the  tediousness  of  public 
dinners.  And,  first,  I  boldly  propose  that  the 
toasts  should  be  limited  to  four  or  five ;  that  there 
should  be  no  music  except  at  dinner-time;  and 
that,  in  public  dinners,  far  more!  even  than  in  pri¬ 
vate  dinners,  there  should  not  be  a  great  variety  of 


dishes,  causing  muck  waiting,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  If  the  four  or  five  hours  devoted  to  public 
dinners  could  be  diminished  by  half,  great  would 
be  the  delight  of  the  diners,  and  charities  would 
be  proportionately  enriched.  The.  moment  that 
fatigue  and  weariness  enter  into  any  so-called 
pleasiuv,  at  that  moment  iailiu^  begins. 

Now,  about  the  cutting  down  of  the  toasts.  Why 
should  all  public  dinners  be  regulated  on  the  same 
basis  of  speechification  ?  In  .some  of  these  dinners 
it  would  surely  be  sufficient  to  have  fur  toasts,  a 
loyal  one,  “  The  Queen  and  the  Rest  of  the  Royal 
F amily  ” ;  then  ‘‘  the  toast  of  the  evening,”  a  busi¬ 
ness  toast ;,  then,  some  other  toast  which  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  occasion ;  and,  finally,  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 

I  am  even  ungallant  enough  to  wish  sometimes 
that  the  toast  of  “  The  Ladies  ”  should  be  omitted ; 
but  I  am  not  rigid  upon  that  or  any  other  point. 
If  there  is  an  eminent  person  present,  and  Ilis 
Emimmce  is  gifted  with  the  gift  of  after-dinner 
speaking,  by  all  means  let  Ids  health  be  proposed ; 
for  a  good  speech  is  a  great  delight,  even  after  din¬ 
ner. 

There  are  occasions  when  it  is  desirable  to  allude 
to  the  Legislature ;  but,  even  then,  why  demand 
speeches  fnmt  fHTSuns  re-presenting  both  branches 
of  the  Legislatun*  ?  Again,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
propose  the  health  of  oim  brave  defenders,  why  di¬ 
vide  those  defenders  into  different  classes,  and  so 
inflict  upon  ourselves  and  our  victims  separate 
speeches  fioni  repn-sentatives  of  Naval  officers. 
Marine  officers.  Coast-guard  officers,  officers  of  the 
Line,  Militia  officers.  Volunteer  officers?  I  am 
surt'  no  man  admires  the  Volunteers  more  than  I 
do,  and  more  heartily  wishes  them  thorough  success 
and  increasing  reputation.  They  have  immensely 
added  to  our  weight  in  Europt-an  politics.  But 
sometime.s,  at  a  public  dinner,  a  wicked  thought  has 
crossed  my  mind,  whether  we  do  not  pay  too  dearly 
for  these  signal  advantages,  in  having  had  another 
toast,  —  “  The  Volunteers  ”  —  added  to  our  list  of 
toasts  at  public  dinners.  In  few  words,  consolida¬ 
tion  is  never  more  wanted  in  Acts  of  Parliament 
than  it  is  in  after-dinner  speeches.  Consolidate, 
consolidate,  consolidato.  I  say  this,  imitating  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  “  Register,  register,  reg¬ 
ister  !  ”  and  I  am  sure,  if  that  good  man  were  now 
alive,  that  there  is  no  one  who  would  more  heartily 
agree,  with  what  I  have  just  said  than  he  would,  for 
such  things  as  public  dinners  were  a  great  suffering 
to  him. 

Then,  as  rt'gards  music.  No  man  dtdights  in  mu¬ 
sic  mort!  than  I  do ;  indeed,  the  only  time  that  it  is 
ever  unwelcome  to  me  is  when  it  causes  a  public 
dinner  to  drag  on  wearily. 

In  these  days  of  railways,  when  trains  will  wait 
for  no  man,  as  the  evening  goes  on,  there  is  a  grad¬ 
ual  dropping-off  of  guests  ;  and  so  a  public  dinner 
generally  ends  with  an  anti-climax  of  sparse  attend¬ 
ance  and  feeble  cheering.  I  throw  in,  as  a  final 
remark,  the  n-mark  that  the  men  whom  you  want  to 
shine  as  guests  at  public  dinners  are  generally  very 
busy  persons,  who  come  there  somewhat  reluctantly, 
and  much  wearied  with  the  business  of  the  day. 
They  will  be  sure  to  shine  ipore  brightly  the  less  you 
tax  their  powers  of  endurance.  And  remember,  too, 
that  at  public  dinners  there  are  no  ladies  present,  at 
least,  at  tlie  table,  which  is  a  great  drawback  to  fes¬ 
tivity,  and  causes  it  to  be  the  more  needful  to  in¬ 
sure  the  festiveness  of  the  festivity  by  endowing  it 
with  the  joy  that  always  attends  brevity. 


FOREIGN  NOTES 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mk.  F.  C.  Burnand  has  written  a  drama  in  four 
acts  entitled  “  The  Seasons,”  tlie  plot  of  which  is 
taken  from  Miss  Edwards’s  popular  novel,  “  The 
Morals  of  Mayfair.” 

The  Flench  nomn/ has  just  been  adopt¬ 

ed  in  the  military  bands  of  Italy.  This  step,  the 
critics  think,  must  necessarily  lead  to  its  universal 
use  in  all  the  theatres  of  the  Feninsula. 

The  Teatro  Pagliano  of  Florence  has  Just  been 
re-christened.  For  the  future  it  is  to  be  known  as  the 
.Cherubini.  The  manager  wished  to  name  it  after 
Signor  Verdi,  but  the  composer  declined  the  com¬ 
pliment. 

Amono  the  dramatic  novelties  in  London  is  a 
new  play  by  Robert  Buchanan  to  be  brought  out  at 
the  llolburn  Theatre  under  the  management  of 
Barry  Sullivan.  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  is  already 
known  to  playgoers  by  his  tragedy  of  “  The  Witch- 
Finder,”  produced  some  years  agont  Sadler’s  Wells. 

Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  Bart.,  whose  death  was  re¬ 
cently  announced,  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dilke,  sometime  editor  of  the  Athenmum.  He  was 
bom  in  1810.  His  intimacy  with  Prince  Albert, 
through  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  procured  for  him 
from  the  Queen,  on  the  death  of  tier  husband,  the 
title  of  baronet. 

Ox  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Empress  to  the 
Thdatre  Fran(;ais  to  witness  “Julie,”  she  was  so  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  performance  of  Mdlle.  Favart  that 
she  sent  for  her,  and  taking  the  bracelet  off  her  arm, 
presented  it  to  the  fair  comedienne.  The  Empress 
always  seems  to  have  superfluous  bracelets  and  the 
Emperor  scarf-pins  to  give  away  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

That  Tennyson  is  engaged  on  the  longest  poe-m 
ever  written  by  man,  that  Dickens  has  a  new 
novel  nearly  completed,  and  that  Fechter  is  about 
to  visit  tliis  country’,  are  among  the  items  which 
every  well-regulated  American  newspaper  keeps  in 
type.  But  this  time  the  last  statement  is  correct. 
Fechfor  really  is  coming  to  the  United  States  on  a 
professional  tour. 

A  London  journal  says :  “  The  public  will  leam 
with  infinite  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
has  already  profited  by  cessation  from  work  during 
the  brii'f  jieriod  which  has  elapsed  since  his  arrival 
in  town.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  his  indisposition.  He  has  now  settled 
down  to  his  usual  country  life  and  some  of  his  lit¬ 
erary  pursuits,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  rapidly  re¬ 
stored  to  health ;  but  we  understand  that  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  and  Mr.  Beard  have  deemed  it 
necessary  that  for  some  months  to  come  he  should 
cease  from  his  heavier  literary  labors.” 

Gossip  in  Rome  says  that  Healey,  has  just  paint¬ 
ed  a  picture  of  Longfellow  and  his  second  daughter, 
Edith.  The  poet  is  sitting  in  a  chair,  holding  a 
book,  listening  to  something  the  young  girl  is  say¬ 
ing  to  him.  She  is  about  fifteen,  has  a  wealth  of 
golden  hair  floating  on  her  shoulder,  which  shows 
to  fine  advantage  over  the  green  color  of  her  gown 
and  the  green  ribbon  that  binds  back  the  hair  from 
her  girlish  brow.  Healey  is  painting  another  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  picture,  to  be  called  “  Longfel¬ 
low  and  some  of  the  American  Artists  in  Rome.” 
Church  is  seated  on  a  camp-stool  under  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  sketching;  Healey  leans  over  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  M'Entee  points  out  to  Healey  what  Church 
is  doing.  Behind  them,  to  the  right  of  the  specta¬ 


tor,  is  Launt  Thompson,  walking  forward  as  if  of 
the  party,  but  engaged  in  looking  arotknd  the  ruins. 

At  the  left  side,  in  the  distance,  are  Longfellow  and 
Miss  Longfellow,  walking  toward  the  sketching 
group.  'Ine  bold  ruins  of  the  Coliseum  will  lie 
against  the  beautiful  blue  Roman  sky  of  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Napoleon  worship  is  no  longer  the  national  re¬ 
ligion  of  France ;  but  that  the  Government  are  by 
no  means  prepared  to  admit  the  fact  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  tirom  a  curious  scene  witnessed  in  Paris  one 
night  last  month.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  5th 
of  May  the  railings  round  the  Colonne  de  la  Place 
Vendome  are  covered  with  wreaths  of  immortelles 
bt'aring  the  words  “  Regrets,”  “  Souvenirs,”  &c., 
and  supposed  to  have  been  suspended  there  by 
those  faithful  subjects  who  still  cherish  the  memory 
of  Napoleon  the  Great.  On  the  night  of  the  4th,  a 
heavy  fonrijon,  escorted  by  half  a  dozen  men,  drove 
up  to  the  Colonne,  and,  on  being  opened,  disgorged 
tiom  its  recesses  a  whole  cartload  of  these  touching 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  great  departed,  which 
were  carefully  arranged  by  the  attendants  at  the 
foot  of  the  monument  raised  to  commemorate  his 
victories.  This  has  been  the  practice  for  years, 
but  on  the  present  occasion  the  number  of  wreaths 
was  doubled,  as  an  apparent  proof  of  the  gratitude 
felt  by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire  for  the  boun¬ 
ty  recently  extended  to  them  at  the  Emperor’s  sug- 
ge^ion. 

The  Condon  edition  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “Oldtown 
Folks  ”  contains  the  following  dedication :  — 

“  Since  the  author  of  this  work  appeared  before 
the  English  public,  changes  have  occurred  such  as 
few  are  permitted  to  see  in  a  lifetime. 

“  The  whole  of  the  mighty  system  of  wrong  and 
injustice,  of  which  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ’  was  an 
impert^t  shadow,  has  passed  away,  like  a  dream  I 
of  the  night.  ] 

“  America  stands  forth  at  this  hour,  in  theorv'  as 
well  as  in  practice,  devoted  to  Liberty.  That  system 
of  human  slavery  which  seemed  so  impregnable, 
supported  by  such  a  power  of  wealth  and  by  such 
political  strength,  has  suddenly  and  in  an  hour 
broken  up  and  dissolved  and  passed  away,  and 
there  is  found  no  more  place  for  it. 

“  In  offering  once  more  a  book  to  English  friends, 
the  author  is  saddened  by  the  remembrance,  how 
many  in  whom  it  was  her  good  fortune  to  find  sym¬ 
pathetic  readers  in  1852,  are  gone  from  the  hearths 
and  homes  of  England  to  return  no  more.  ! 

“  In  every  circle  and  rank  of  life,  she  can  recall 
those  whose  sympathy  and  approval  were  dear  to 
her,  and  are  here  no  more. 

“  Last  in  the  list,  not  least,  is  the  name  of  that  ! 
illustrious  lady  who  stood  forth  for  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  humanity  in  an  hour  when  the  fate  of 
that  cause  looked  dark  and  doubtful,  and  whose 
friendship  was  one  of  the  dearest  treasures  which 
England  had  to  give. 

“  Though  her  eye  has  forever  closed  to  earth, 
and  she  will  never  read  these  lines,  yet  it  is  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  pleasure  to  inscribe  this  book  as  an  offers  i 
ing  to  the  Beloved  Memory’  of  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.” 

During  the  life  of  Berryer  his  friends  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purchase  of  his 
valuable  collection  of  papers,  as  a  pretext  for  offer¬ 
ing  the  old  man  a  sum  sufficient  to  relieve  him  fixim 
the  pectmia_^  difficulties  under  which  he  was  then 
laboring.  Tlie  members  of  this  society  recently  | 


met  far  the  purpose  of  deliberating  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  destination  of  the  documents  in  tlieir  care, 
which  are  of  great  historic  value,  consisting  of  all 
the  documents  relating  to  the  trials  of  Chateau¬ 
briand,  Lemennais,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Du- 
pin,  &c.  M.  Berryer  had  carefully  preserved  every 
letter  addressed  to  him  from  the  year  1816.  These 
he  had  scrupulously  put  in  order,  according  to  their 
date,  as  well  as  the  subject  to  wliicli  thev  reterred. 
The  collection  is  comidete,  and  contained  in  eighty 
separate  jx)rttblios.  Tlie  society  have  unanimously 
selected  M.  Charles  de  Lacombe,  whose  works  have 
been  crowned  bv  the  Academy,  as  editor  of  these 
interesting  and  important  documents.  He  is  like¬ 
wise  charged  with  tlie  task  of  compiling  the  life  of 
Berrj-er,  for  yrhich  purpose  his  family  have  intrust¬ 
ed  him  with  all  the  private  documents  they  pos¬ 
sessed  that  could  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
The  most  sinl^lar  revelations  as  to  the  liistory  of 
the  past  half-century  will  thus  be  made  public. 


ONLY  SEVEN  YEARS  OLD  WHEN  SHE 
DIED. 

Only  seven  years  old  when  she  died  1 
Surely  the  angels  must  love  her  deai-ly ! 

Bright  golden-haired  and  violet-eyed, 

None  could  e’er  look  on  her  face  severely  ! 

There  are  children  as  many  as  the  flowers, 

But  never  was  one  more  sweet  than  ours. 

The  latest  bud  on  an  aged  tree 
Where  never  blossom  again  may  be. 

Once  I  held  up  mv  head  with  the  best. 

Crowned  with  thri'e  flowers  of  promise  bright ; 
Two  —  two  of  the  fairest  —  Death  tore  from  my 
breast. 

Five  years  ago,  in  the  self-same  night. 

She  was  the  only  one  left  to  me. 

And  I  prayed  with  groans  of  agonv 
That  burst  from  my  heart,  a  mingled  prayer 
Of  hope  and  doubting  and  black  despair, 

That  He  who  doth  wisely  whatever  betide. 

Would  be  willing  to  leave  her  nve  by  my  side. 

Still  blessing  her  richly  with  increase  of  days. 
It  may  be  lie  heard  me  —  but  ah !  His  ways 
Are  not  as  ours,  —  from  the  heavenly  place 
Perhaps  she  lightenetli  our  life  with  grace. 

OnK'  stn  en  years  old  when  she  died  ! 

Yet  the  hopi'S  of  two  lifetimes  died  with  her ! 

We  have  not  a  wish  in  the  world  wide 

Save  that  we  ha<l  gone  out  on  the  tide  with  her  1 
_  Tlie  tide  that  has  borne  them  all  away, 

’  ^'bil  and  Avis,  now  little  May ; 
llje  ebb  that  never  knows  turn  or  flow 
However  the  full  moons  come  or  go  1 
But  1  would  not  murmur,  —  no  complain  _t 
Breaks  Irom  the  lips,  asleep  or  awake,  ’ 

Of  the  mother  who  bore  them,  making  a  feint 
Of  being  content  for  (jjj-  love’s  sake. 

But  sometimes  her  hand  clings  to  her  heart. 
And  at  certain  hows  she  sits  apart ; 

And  the  golden  light  of  sunset  skies 
Brings  a  far-off  look  into  her  eyes ; 

And  I  fear  me  much  that  her  treasure.*  in  heaven 
Her  heart  from  its  earth-hold  has  almost  riven. 

And  soon,  hearing  the  voice  of  her  children 
three. 

She,  too,  will  drift  out  to  that  unknown  sea  — 
“  The  sea  of  glass  ”  for  her  it  should  be  — 

God  help  me  !  what  then  will  become  of  me  ? 


Only  seven  years  old  when  she  died  I 

How  ow  old  hearts  took  young  delight  in  her, 

Ow  only  pleasure,  ow  hope,  our  pride ! 

Well !  He  who  made  her  had  the  most  right  in 
her  1 

We  took  her  from  him  thanksgivingly ; 

We  gave  her  back  —  no,  not  willingly. 

But  not  with  repining —  God  forbid  1 
Yet  I  think  He  pardons  that  we  did 
Falter  a  while  and  fail  in  ow  praise. 

Missing  the  kev  to  which  it  was  scit 
For  a  sweet  child-treble  in  happier  days. 

The  old  tune  haunts  our  memory  yet, 

.  And  we  scarce  can  n‘ad,  for  tears,  the  page  • 

Of  blessings  left  to  our  altered  age. 

Our  “  lines,”  once  “  fallen  in  pleasant  places,” 
Blankly  store  in  our  darkened  faces. 

And  our  harps  on  the  willows  of  grief  hang  low ; 

But  God,  omniscient,  has  known  what  we  know. 

Once  the  harpings  of  Heaven  ceased  suddenly. 

And  His  heart  was  thrilled  by  a  bitter  cry  — 

Tlie  cry  of  His  Son’s  last  agony : 

He  knows  what  we  felt  when  we  saw  her  die. 

Only  seven  years  old  when  she  died  I 

Passed  from  the  earth  ere  she  learned  its  historj- 1 
Now  she  stands  up  with  the  glorified. 

Fully  as  wise  in  the  heavenly  mystery 
As  they  who  through  great  tribulation 
Fought  their  way  up  from  eveiy  nation. 

Leavened  the  world  with  their  life-blood  warm. 
Carried  the  kingdom  of  God  by  storm. 

Sometimes  still  they  talk  of  their  story  — 

How  thev  suffered,  and  conquered,  and  died; 

Cleft  a  path  on  tlirough  the  cloud  to  the  glory  : 

She  stands  listening,  wondering-eyed. 

Naught  xhe  knew  of  toil  or  endeavor  — 

Mother’s  arms  were  around  her  ever ; 

Little  of  sorrow,  doubt,  or  despair. 

Half  she  questions  her  right  to  be  there  — 

She  who  has  nothing  either  suffered  or  done ; 

Till,  suddenly  smiling,  she  looks  to  the  Son, 

And,  folding  her  pretty  hands  reverently. 

Lisps  out  her  ehitd-cn*ed  most  confidently  — 

The  same  she  learned  at  her  motlier’s  knee  — 

“  He  said  :  ‘  Let  the  little  ones  come  to  me.’  ” 

Only  seven  years  old  when  she  died  1 

Seventy  long  years,  yea,  and  more  years  still. 

We  have  clambered  and  clung  to  tlie  side  — 

.She  stands  even  now  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Bright  in  the  beams  of  the  morning  light  I 
Ours,  at  the  bi‘8t,  is  a  starry  night. 

We  toil  on  through  the  dust  and  the  heat; 

She  sitteth  calm  at  the  Master’s  feet 
Reading  the  truth  of  His  lovelit  face ; 

Answering  Him  back  glad  smile  for  smile. 

We  tremblingly  shriek  out  for  grace  —  “  Lord ! 
more  grace !  ” 

Dreading  to  meet  His  look  all  the  while. 

So  spotted  our  souls,  and  moiled  with  sin. 

She  shows  stainless  without  and  within  — 

A  snow-white  soul  in  a  robe  like  snow. 

Weary,  and  wayworn,  and  sad  we  go. 

Sorely  doubting  if,  after  our  course  be  run. 

Our  life-lasting  journey  well  battled  and  done, 

^Vhen  the  Judge  stands  up  the  awards  to  di¬ 
vide. 

We  shall  be  worthy  to  stand  by  her  side. 

Whose  sword  was  ne’er  fleshed,  whose  strength 
was  ne’er  tried  — 

Who  was  only  seven  years  old  when  she  died ! 

=:A 
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